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Seek Site for Cement 
Plant Near St. Louis 


PROMOTED BY IDEAL INTERESTS 





Construction of a $2,000,000 cement 
plant near St. Louis, Mo., for the 
recently organized St. Louis Portland 
Cement Co. will be started as soon as 
officials choose a site for the new 
plant. 

At present officials are looking over 
five sites on both sides of the Missis- 
sippi River in their effort to find an 
ideal location in the St. Louis indus- 
trial district. The plant will have a 
daily capacity of 4,000 bbl. and will 
employ 150 persons at the outset, it 
is reported. 

Burning, in the proposed plant, will 
be done in two 200-ft. rotary kilns. 
The St. Louis Portland Cement Co. 
is a subsidiary of the Ideal Cement 
Co. of Denver, Colo., which operates 
ten Portland-cement plants through 
its affiliated companies in Colorado, 
Arkansas, Montana, Nebraska, Utah 
and Oklahoma. Charles Boettcher is 
president; Harry C. James, C. K. 
Boettcher and R. J. Morse are vice- 
presidents; Paul C. Van Zandt is chief 
engineer. Mr. Van Zandt will, no 
doubt, be responsible for the design 
and construction of the new St. Louis 
plant. 

The central location, adequate and 
ideal transportation facilities and 
nearness to raw materials are also 
said to have influenced the company’s 
decision to build the $2,000,000 plant 
at St. Louis. The plant will serve sev- 
eral states within a radius of approxi- 
mately 300 miles of St. Louis. 





Ohio Stone Firm Starts 
Work on Plant Building 


The Glenridge Stone Co., Millers- 
burg, O., commenced building opera- 
tions during the second week in July 
by breaking ground for a 40-ft. by 
50-ft. sawing plant. 

T. J. Schnee, president of the com- 
pany, states that present expectations 
are to have the machinery installed in 
the completed building by August 10 
or very soon thereafter. Some ten 
men will be employed regularly when 
the plant is in operation. 

A spur track has been completed by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. con- 
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necting the plant with the main line. 
The plant will be electrically operated 
and the Ohio Power Co. will run a 
high tension lead to the quarry within 
a few weeks. 

Stone will be sawed to dimensions 
in the plant and subsequently shipped 
to the contractors for planing and fin- 
ishing. 

The Glenridge Stone Co. was formed 
several months since by a combination 
of Millersburg, Cleveland and Akron 
interests and a lease was secured on 
the quarry property at Glenmont. 





Alpha to Spend Million 
on Plant at Bellevue 


The Alpha Portland Cement Co., is 
drafting plans and collecting cost data 
involving the expenditure of around 
$1,000,000 in additions and improve- 
ments to the Bellevue, Mich., plant, 
according to George Lawniczak, su- 
perintendent. 

After the proposed improvements 
are completed, the value of the plant 
will be approximately doubled, it is 
reported. Its present worth is said to 
be in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 
The officers of the company are G. S. 
Brown, president; R. S. Gerstell, sec- 
retary; and J. J. Matthes, treasurer. 
The company’s main offices are at 
Easton, Pa. An office at Chicago, IIl., 
is also maintained. 





IowaGypsum-MiningFirm 
to Make Plant Additions 


The Federal Gypsum Co., Center- 
ville, Ia., has plans under way for the 
construction of several additions to 
its plant, located on the southern 
edge of Centerville. 

The Federal mine is somewhat un- 
usual, it being one for which a drying 
process of the mine product is unnec- 
essary, the gypsum vein being roofed 
by a bed of limestone rock requiring 
no pillars, and some of the rooms are 
60 ft. wide or more. 

Among the improvements planned 
are a new tipple, skip hoists and me- 
chanical loaders. 

It is planned to develop a market 
for the anhydrate gypsum and this 
problem is under investigation at the 
present time. 

Officers of the company are Wm. S. 
Bradley, president; H. R. Joiner, sec- 
retary and treasurer; and J. S. Mol- 
loy, general sales manager. 


Canadian Gypsum Has 
Huge Expansion Plan 


TO BUILD GYPSUM, LIME PLANTS 


The Canadian Gypsum Co., Ltd., a 
subsidiary of the United States Gyp- 
sum Co., has outlined an important 
program in plant construction which, 
when completed, will have a tendency 
to materially reduce the importation 
of foreign gypsum products. 

It is the purpose of the company to 
compete with Belgian manufacturers 
who have heretofore supplied most of 
this material for building purposes in 
Canada. 

Executives of the company have an- 
nounced that a number of plants are 
to be erected and new deposits will be 
acquired in various provinces of the 
Dominion. The first plant is now be- 
ing constructed at a site near Hills- 
boro, N. B., in the midst of large gyp- 
sum deposits recently purchased by 
the company. 

The Hillsboro plant is being erected 
on tidewater affording an outlet for 
the four steamers operating on the 
Atlantic Coast. Additions to the fleet 
will be made for serving the Great 
Lakes trade. 

Lime plants will also be established 
for the manufacture of products for 
the building industry. It is planned 
to expend some $3,000,000 in new gyp- 
sum and lime mills. 

The Hillsboro plant will be operated 
in conjunction with the gypsum quar- 
ries and docks at Windsor and at 
Digby, N. S. All the properties are 
accessible from the Bay of Fundy. 

F. B. Gibbs, sales manager of the 
company, states that, in view of the 
fine grade of pure white gypsum and 
the large holdings in limestone in 
the eastern provinces, the expansion 
program launched by the company 
will, during the next 10 years, more 
than justify the financial outlay. This 
program has been definitely approved 
despite the full knowledge of a mar- 
ket depression in some quarters and 
the company is confident that buyers 
will find the Canadian Gypsum Co.’s 
products superior to those imported. 
The sales organization will be in- 
creased with general offices in To- 
ronto. 
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Building for First Six 
Months Shows Slump 


JUNE, 1930, PERMITS DROP 33% 





Prospective building throughout the 
United States during the first half of 
1930, as revealed in official reports of 
building permits issued in 578 princi- 
pal cities and towns, fell perceptibly 
behind the volume for the first six 
months of 1929, according to S. W. 
Straus & Co. For the first half of 1930, 
the volume of permits was $1,039,037,- 
914, a decrease of 49 per cent from 
the same period last year, when the 
figures were $2,036,334,562. June, 
1930, showed a loss of 33 per cent 
from June, 1929. Permits for June, 
1930, totaled $180,066,975 against 
$202,231,771 in May—a loss of 11 per 
cent. 

The Straus Index of building per- 
mits for the month of June was 60.7. 
This compares with an index of 59.6 
for the month of May. Although a 
slight increase is indicated over the 
preceding month, this increase is not 
as great as that called for by the sea- 
sonal factor adjusted for trend. Tak- 
ing account of these factors, building 
permits for June were 21.8 per cent 
below normal. Although this record 
is not as good as that for the preced- 
ing month, building permits are nearer 
to normal than in any other month 
except May during the current year. 

The data in the table below indi- 
cate that, throughout the country gen- 
erally, sounder conditions for improved 
real estate are steadily developing. 
Surpluses of building space which may 
exist in one type of housing or an- 
other in localities here and there are 
being steadily absorbed through the 
present let-up in building activities. 

With this gradual trend toward 
well-balanced conditions to supply 
and demand, the rental situation is, of 
course, improving in corresponding de- 
gree by reason of the removal of sur- 
plus space from the market. A better 
tone thus is being imparted to the en- 
tire real estate situation, particularly 
in the larger cities of the nation. 


This does not mean necessarily that 
the present period of readjustment 
need be greatly prolonged. Following 
four years of very active building, the 
present cycle, in fact, began toward 
the end of 1925, since which time the 
trend of general building activities has 
been steadily downward. 

Unemployment in the building 
trades for the month of June showed 
no improvement over the month of 
May as reported by the American 
Federation of Labor. Thirty-seven 
per cent of the 850,000 building trades 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor were unemployed in the 
months of May and June. 

Weakness in the building materials 
markets was evidenced in June by 
further declines in prices. Some of 
the more important local market de- 
clines were reported in Portland 
cement in Kansas City and New York; 
common brick in St. Louis and Boston; 
structural steel shapes in Dallas and 
Pittsburgh; concrete blocks in Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis; lumber in Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Louis 
and Seattle. There were a few ad- 
vances recorded in prices of materials 
but these advances took place in 
crushed stone and gravel, the firmness 
being due to demand for these ma- 
terials for road paving and public con- 
struction. 





Standard Gypsum Vessel 
And Norse Liner Collide 


The Standard Gypsum Co. steamer, 
S. A. Perkins, and the Norwegian 
Westfal-Larsen motorliner, Villanger, 
collided in a dense fog on the morning 
of July 5, about 400 miles south of 
San Pedro, Cal., due to bad visibility. 
The S. A. Perkins was enroute to the 
Long Beach plant of the Standard 
Gypsum Co. from San Marcos Island 
with a cargo of gypsum. Fortunately, 
the damage was slight and neither 
vessel sustained injuries of a serious 
nature. The Villanger was enroute to 
Buenos Aires by way of the Panama 
Canal. Both vessels were able to pro- 
ceed. 








Huge Inland Dolomite 
Project Forges Ahead 


HAVE 500 MEN BUSILY AT WORK 





With 500 men employed, work on 
the gigantic Inland Harbor, Mich., 
dolomite project of the Inland Lime & 
Stone Co. is proceeding with rapidity 
this summer. The company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Inland Steel Co., and 
will ship crushed dolomite by boat to 
its steel plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
—on the extreme southern end of Lake 
Michigan—when the plant is com- 
pleted and begins producing stone. 

Steel construction for the screening 
and crushing plants is being erected 
by the Worden-Allen Co. of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Foley Bros. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have the contract for the 
concrete work. The company has just 
completed the concrete pit for the No. 
60 gyratory crusher which will be 
placed 32 ft. below lake level. Two 
other crushers, a No. 20 Allis-Chalm- 
ers and a Telsmith, have already been 
placed on the concrete foundations. 

Inland Harbor is located near 
Manistique, Mich., on the northern end 
of Lake Michigan. 





Construction Under Way 
on Louisiana Salt Plant 


Construction is under way on the 
huge salt and chlorine-products plant 
at the Winnfield salt dome near Winn- 
field, La. From eight to 15 months 
will be required to complete the plant, 
which will be one of the largest indus- 
trial enterprises in Louisiana when 
completed, it is reported. 

T. B. Bozeman and J. M. Jenkins, 
officials of the Southern Mineral Co., 
on whose property the development is 
taking place, report that their com- 
pany has leased the salt rights to the 
Louisiana Developing Co. and that the 
salt development is entirely separate 
from their company’s activities. 


BUILDING AND ALTERATION PERMITS FOR JUNE, 1930. COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1929, BY STATES 








| 











| 
State June, 1930 June, 1929 Six Months, 1930} State 
| 
he, ee Se eee aa ne eet oS eee se 
Alabama. . $ 597,629 $ 1,562,518 $ 2,941,138 || Nevada. 
Arizona. 475,744 969,238 2,841,481 | New Hampshire 
Arkansas... 207,562 557,997 1,541,532 || New Jersey.... 
California 17,360,827 21,353,455 105,679,933 || New Mexico... 
Colorado. . 1,359,574 1,314,984 5,433,774 || New York.... 
Connecticut. . 5,076,984 6,316,884 22,825,219 North Carolina. 
Delaware..... : 261,935 299,408 3,475,378 North Dakota. 
District of Columbia 1,613,055 1,616,735 17,904,567 See 
ee 1,577,323 3,355,083 9,589,411 Oklahoma. . 
Georgia 851,196 1,964,121 7,091,850 Oregon..... 
Idaho..... 84,217 175,390 946,665 Pennsylvania 
Illinois 9,557,865 23.276, 747 62,878,555 Rhode Island. 
Indiana 3,139,795 ,147,364 15,361,841 South Carolina 
SOWA. ..... 2,364,464 ,999,432 9,869,854 South Dakota 
Kansas i 1,048,140 ,271,534 8,474,148 Tennessee. . . 
Kentucky. 1,191,406 526,175 6,367,686 ee 
Louisiana... 684,321 260,934 4,298,432 Utah.... 
eee 159,937 104,808 1,091,331 Vermont 
Maryland..... : 3,335,351 »236,538 21,043,010 || Virginia... 
Massachusetts 7,343,088 ,907,585 40,111,514 | Washington 
Michigan... . 7,372,637 ,754,033 46,497,730 || West Virginia. 
Minnesota... 5,457,389 ,939,631 14,958,188 || Wisconsin. 
Mississippi 327,618 960,429 2,852,644 Wyoming 
Missouri. . . 3,067,786 3,080,065 18,773,933 
Montana... 219,841 969,519 1,621,982 | Totals 
Nebraska 764 240 1,152,010 | 
| 


5,174,589 | 
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June, 1930 June, 1929 Six Months, 1930 
$ 101,800 $ 81,575 $ 612,825 
55,950 78,315 447,639 
8,019,340 19,186,736 40,061,846 
86,976 111,586 922,886 
43,031,111 58,961,446 253,005,327 
1,160,728 1,063,018 5,746,717 
278,549 279,575 1,223,303 
12,086,318 15,764,390 69,334,238 
3,865,135 3,397,683 19,598,659 
1,157,509 1,807,276 7,158,409 
14,739,201 21,535,340 64,584,820 
1,169,120 1,345,574 8,555,258 
560,130 500,055 3,070,404 
497,476 337,000 1,582,453 
1,788,919 1,402,496 15,221,629 
4,601,498 5,862,238 35,615,199 
592,965 951,907 2,427,045 
21,000 11,000 150,000 
833,967 1,314,397 6,948,300 
2,718,732 4,792,063 25,091,423 
377,742 761,466 6,693,542 
6,778,655 7,606,590 30,610,975 
44,230 126,432 368,632 


$180,066,975 $268,077,775 $1,039,037,914 
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Abolish 12-Hour Day 
at Universal Atlas Co. 


THREE SHIFTS REPLACING TWO 





A final elimination of the 12-hour 
working day, involving shorter hours 
for men on that schedule and giving 
employment to others, has been worked 
out in the plants of the Universal At- 
las Cement Co., according to B. F. 
Affleck, president of the company. 

Mills which were owned by the for- 
mer Atlas company came under United 
States Steel Corp. rules through the 
purchase of the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Co. properties and business in 
January and their consolidation with 
the Universal Portland Cement Co., a 
steel-corporation subsidiary. One of 
these rules is that no man may work 
more than 10 hours per day nor more 
than six consecutive days. 

Formerly some of the men employed 
in the Waco, Tex., and Leeds, Ala., 
mills worked more than 10 hours, 
many of them 12 hours per day. As 
cement making is a continuous process 
which keeps the kilns burning 24 hours 
a day, this meant two shifts per day, 
except in the shops. Substitution of 
three instead of two shifts per day 
was completed on July 15, Mr. Affleck 
announced. 

Institution of the eight-hour basis 
placed all of the company’s mills on 
the same working-hours basis. In ad- 
dition to the plants at Waco and Leeds, 
other plants are operated by the com- 
pany at Hudson, N. Y.; Northampton, 
Pa.; Universal, Pa.; Buffington, Ind.; 
Duluth, Minn.; Hannibal, Mo., and In- 
dependence, Kan. 





Start Construction on 
Michigan Gravel Plant 


The Owosso Gravel Co., Owosso, 
Mich., has recently commenced con- 
struction of a plant and pit on a farm 
just outside the city limits of Owosso. 

Destined to furnish washed and 
graded gravel, the plant will, when 
completed, have a capacity of from 
300 to 600 cu. yd. of gravel per day. 
A belt conveyor has been provided for 
taking the product from the pit to the 
screens and water from springs near- 
by will be furnished by a 1,000-g.p.m. 
centrifugal pump. 

The company is headed by A. D. 
King, and son, Donald King, and F. W. 
Hillman, all of Owosso. 





Fire Causes Damage at 
Springfield, Ore., Plant 


The Inter-City Sand & Gravel Co., 
of Springfield, Ore., suffered the loss 
of its new storage bunkers, electrical 
equipment and some of the machinery 
at its plant located about one mile 
from this city by fire on July 5. 

The bunkers, eight in number, with 
a rock crusher and other machinery, 
were hopelessly damaged. 
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The origin of the fire was unknown. 
The loss is in the neighborhood of 
$12,000, but the work of rebuilding 
has already commenced and will re- 
quire about 50 days to complete. 

The incorporators of this company 
are K. R. Chase, Sig Moe, and Clar- 
ence Nelson. 





South Carolina Awards 
Contracts for Cement 


The state of South Carolina has 
purchased upwards of 2,000,000 bar- 
rels of cement for use in connection 
with its extensive road building pro- 
gram to extend through the next 12 
months, or longer. Contracts for ap- 
proximately 1,050,000 barrels have 
been placed with cement plants in the 
Birmingham district and about the 
same amount will be furnished by 
Chattanooga plants. The approximate 
amount to be furnished by each com- 
pany is as follows: Lone Star Cement 
Company-Alabama, 500,000 bbl.; Na- 
tional Cement Co., Birmingham, 300,- 
000 bbl.; Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Corp., Chattanooga, 600,000 bbl.; and 
Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co., 
Chattanooga, 500,000 bbl. 

The state highway department of 
Tennessee has purchased 47,500 bbl. 
of cement from the Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Co., to be supplied by 
the company’s plant at Memphis. 





Boston Marble Company 
Awards Plant Contract 


The Albre Marble & Tile Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., has awarded a general con- 
tract to the I. H. Bogart Co. of Boston 
for the construction of a new one- 
story plant building to cost about 
$60,000 with equipment. W. P. Hatch 
of Boston is the architect. 





Idaho Portland Cement 
Gets Deadwood Dam Job 


An order for 60,000 barrels of 
cement, to be delivered at the Dead- 
wood dam, north of Boise, Mont., has 
been awarded the Idaho Portland 
Cement Co. by the U. S. reclamation 
department, according to Eugene En- 
loe of Spokane, Wash., president. The 
order, along with the normal business 
of the company, will keep the plant in 
operation until late fall, Mr. Enloe 
declares. 





Three Forks Cement Mill 
to Operate at Capacity 


The Hanover, Mont., plant of the 
Three Forks Portland Cement Co. is 
soon to be operating at full capacity, 
according to J. C. Capper, superin- 
tendent. The plant was shut down 
last December and was reopened in 
February for partial production. With 
full operation in prospect, 100 addi- 
tional men are to be employed. 





Marquette Announces 
$225,000 Expansion 


PLAN CENTRAL-MIXING PLANT 





The Marquette Cement Manufactur- 
ing Co. has announced plans for a 
$150,000 addition to its Memphis, 
Tenn., distributing plant. Construc- 
tion is to start immediately on two 
60-ft. silos, bins, and_ elevators 
which will be completed by Sept. 1, 
according to F. L. Jaeger, sales man- 
ager of the southern division. Four 
new barges will be added to the pres- 
ent fleet of four barges and towboats 
now operating from the corporation’s 
producing plant at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. A central concrete mixing plant 
is also to be constructed in the near 
future, it is reported. 

In addition to the improvements at 
Memphis, the concern is to spend 
$75,000 in the construction of five new 
cement silos at its storage and pack- 
ing plant at St. Louis. 





Michigan Doubles Rate 
on Great Lakes Gravel 


The department of conservation of 
the state of Michigan recently in- 
creased, by 100 per cent, the royalty 
for sand and gravel dredged by pro- 
ducers from Lake. Michigan, Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Huron. The present 
rate is 10 cents and 16 cents per cubic 
yard for sand and gravel. The former 
royalty, which had been in effect since 
1917, was 5 cents for sand and 8 cents 
for gravel. 

Under the old royalty, the state of 
Michigan collected on the average of 
$20,000 per year from the operators. 





Concrete Products Men 
Convene at Bellingham 


Cement products manufacturers of 
Washington, Idaho, and Oregon met at 
the New Leopold hotel in Bellingham, 
Wash., July 18 and 19, for the fifth an- 
nual mid-summer convention of the 
Northwest Concrete Products Associa- 
tion. There were three one-half day 
sessions beginning Friday morning, 
July 18, and ending Saturday noon. 

Hans Mumn, Jr., of Everett, Wash., 
president of the association, presided 
at the sessions, which dealt with every 
phase of the industry, covering plant 
operation, distribution and _ credit 
problems and various other matters. 
A feature of the meeting was a talk 
on the recently completed three-mile 
pipe-line at Lake Youngs for the 
Seattle water system. 

Delegates from the principal con- 
crete-products manufacturing plants 
in Washington, Idaho and Oregon 
were in attendance. Representatives 
from the Pacific Coast Cement Co., 
Superior Portland Cement Co., North- 
western Portland Cement Co., and 
other firms were also present. 
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Roquemore Gravel Co. 
Adds Crushing Unit 


CAPACITY 150 TONS PER HOUR 


The Roquemore Gravel Co. of Mont- 
gomery, Ala, recently installed a 
crushing unit at its plant 8 miles 
northwest of that city. This installa- 
tion gives the plant a capacity of 150 
tons per hour of crushed material in 
addition to its capacity of 500 tons of 
washed and graded sand and gravel. 
A complete description of the plant 
before this new unit was added was 
published in PIT AND QUARRY, Sept. 11, 
1929. 

The oversize, over 1% in., dis- 
charges through a chute from its bin 
into the Symons 4-ft. cone crusher. 
This discharges to a Webster 65-ft. 
double-chain bucket elevator to the 
top of the plant where it empties into 
a 48-in. by 16-ft. Greenville triple- 
jacketed revolving screen. This pro- 
duces three sizes of material and 

















New crushing unit showing elevater and screen. 


screenings, the oversize going back to 
the crusher. The two new bins for 
this unit are of timber on concrete 
foundations and have a total capacity 
of 250 tons. The crusher is driven by 
a 150-hp. General Electric motor 

















Cone crusher and multiple-rope drive. 


through a Texrope drive and the ele- 
vator through gears by a 30-hp. motor. 

The installation was made to pro- 
duce angular material for surface 
treatment road work. As stated in 
the previous article the material is ex- 
cavated by a Class 24 Bucyrus steam 
dragline operating a 3%-cu. yd. Page 
bucket. This is hauled to the plant in 
two 4-car trains of Western 12-cu. yd. 
dump cars by American and Daven- 
port 16-ton steam locomotives. 





Des Moines Ready-Mix 
Plant Begins Operation 


A new ready-mixed concrete plant, 
the first in Des Moines, Ia., is now 
ready to supply the Des Moines 
market. This plant, under the name 
of Keefner Concrete Co., John Keef- 
ner, president, will have a capacity of 
900 cu. yd. per day. Plant equipment 
includes Butler Bin Co. hoppers and a 
T. L. Smith Co. mixer. 





Grafton Stone Quarries 
Are Again in Operation 
After a long period of idleness the 
quarries at Grafton, IIl., have been re- 
opened with a force of about 65 
quarrymen, most of whom are resi- 
dents of Grafton. Eugene Keller, of 
Louisville, Mo., is the owner. 
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View of the Roquemore plant. 
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New unit at right. 





Give Census Figures 
On Cement Products 





REPORT 2,344 PLANTS IN U. S. 





The Bureau of the Census has 
established the fact that the cement 
products industry of the United States 
is composed of 2,344 establishments 
operating in 606 counties throughout 
the nation. 

Concrete products in the terminol- 
ogy of the bureau includes building 
blocks, building trimmings, burial 
vaults, conduit and articles formed by 
a mixture of stone, sand and grave! 
with cement. 

No information relative to the size 
of the industry has been published 
classifying the cement products by 
counties or industrial areas, but a list 
of the counties containing the entire 
industry can be procured. 

The following list of counties con- 
taining 10 or more establishments is 
given: 


California : 


NSE eT ee CCE ee 10 
ee Ee en te reer. 43 
OR SS ee 10 
EE eee ek en Gag Ie ie 6's am 11 


Connecticut : 


I i Gee aia tn ikre. ong Sint dba ete wate 10 
Florida : 

SS See a lee ee ee a 11 
Illinois : 

NS a ye te bin ee gE kei da wi. ods ose te 61 

IND wits oso dle: p ieee 11 
Indiana: 

SE et ek oa as rate 6h acai w el cas halen ela 19 

NTS Std (oreo crc this Ate ale, sa'ectieoa os 19 
Maryland: 

EE ee er ee 10 

CS eee eer ee 18 
Massachusetts : 

AS eee teers 10 

EO ee eee eee 23 

NS i errs irate tell a. ae bok aio rg rel 12 


Michigan: 
Genesee 1 
Dee E Tala k sh wonea a ee wees 1 
Reha £ orth s Ccesia;sesi: Weed Segue 2 
Wayne 

Minnesota : 

RN ei, Sitti t ans Sen ee i AS 22 
St. Louis 
New Jersey: 

Bergen 


Ee ere tail os na eG es wes one ew 16 
NE io ir ae es lee misty oie chi 34 
RP hth oles, ii nate teak.» 5 SUR wie So 13 
IN 05 Sota tock. S. &ahg ae pra w ib; acre ale 11 
I ie et, ic ica e Sa wk oh alain ole 23 
New York: 
ERS So ae ee ae eae eer 12 
Cenc Rota aria oe bata Wik idl @ owe ate 25 
NCE Nd Joe rate i = Bate nee ale’ aleieiare a 33 
EEE a ret a eee 11 
RIES Si TE Sneha eats oa SS cs 6) ahi 18 
ES RA ay ne 10 
Os rk ae oie oad a dna 'e a ele a WS 29 
Shee a0 on Gimp es ato ee 13 
OE rere area ae 15 
Ohio: 
SOLE CR Te ee 25 
RTS Sa 2 eee genre 17 
ER OC ae ea ee 15 
RS TE a re ee erie ae ine 16 
I io ilu eva a) Gi 95 9. k a dee ae 11 
Pennsylvania: 
Ea eee 44 
artes aie tants ad de icy 10 
RIM shoe a Wiis a y india bye Ga ate 15 
SR ee eee 10 
re ee eee ane 13 
NEES Rr eee ee 13 


EE 6 ae To, rd nd rk vb S RIAN 12 
Rhode Island: 


SN aioe ei is glory dk 12 
Texas: 

NE a hn Tire Seis Kc ae he a ow cone ete 10 

eer ce tan fous aie le.e cm cate 11 

NE Es eee ores 10 
Washington : 

ls i heal ara fa 15s wi Aave.ie-s ae hlate 15 
Wisconsin: 

A ee ee 44 

Total (53 coumtiok) ...... .ceccsces 1,001 
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New Ready-Mix Assn. 
Meets at Pittsburgh 


ORGANIZATION IS COMPLETED 








The National Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete Association completed its or- 
ganization on July 10 when producers 
and representatives of the industry 
met at the William Penn Hotel at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and concluded the 
formation of the association. 

Quick and decisive action has char- 
acterized the formation of the asso- 
ciation, as it was only May 16 when 
the preliminary meeting was held in 
Chicago. Development of the associa- 
tion took place rapidly in the hands 
of the committee appointed at this 
meeting to formulate a plan of or- 
ganization and to canvass the indi- 
vidual operators and arrange for a 
meeting at Pittsburgh where final 
action would be taken. This tempor- 
ary committee was composed of five 
members, as follows: J. E. Burke, 
Alex. Foster, Jr., A. A. Levinson, C. 
M. Cornell and A. C. Avril. 

J. E. Burke of Pittsburgh was 
elected the first president, C. M. Cor- 
nell, Boston, vice-president for the 
eastern section and H. F. Thomson, 
St. Louis, western vice-president. R. 
B. Young, Toronto, was chosen for the 
Canadian vice-presidency. 

The committee on constitution and 
by-laws consisting of R. B. Young, J. 


(Continued on page 81) 





Texas Sand and Gravel 
Firm to Enlarge Plant 


The Texas Sand & Gravel Co., Inc., 
operating at Waco, Amarillo and Sar- 
agosa, contemplates the enlargement 
of the Saragosa unit, which is under 
the direction of Mr. Lay, of Waco. 

Formerly the Saragosa:’ operation 
was supervised through the Waco of- 
fice of the company but hereafter will 
be independently directed by Mr. Lay 
at Saragosa, where he will open of- 
fices upon his arrival. 





Jackson Sand Mining Co. 
Remodels Entire Plant 


The Jackson Sand Mining Co. is re- 
modeling its plant, located near Coal- 
ton, O. Approximately $15,000 is be- 
ing spent for improvements—in fact, 
the entire plant is being largely re- 
built. The plant has been producing 
sand for the past 40 years. E. B. 
Matthews of Jackson, O., is the owner. 





Organize Concrete Pipe 
Firm at Des Moines, Ia. 


The Iowa Concrete Products Co., 
Des Moines, Ia., a newly formed cor- 
poration, will shortly begin the produc- 
tion of the “Cretex” brand of rein- 
forced-concrete pipe and culverts now 
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being manufactured in several north- 
central states by associated companies. 

The product will be made of 
approved materials and will be accept- 
able to state highway specifications. 

Buildings for the new plant have 
been leased from the Des Moines 
Building Materials Co., and new molds 
are now being installed. A mono-rail 
system is being planned for future in- 
stallation. 

F. W. Schreiber is manager of the 
new corporation. 





Bring Power 100 Miles 
to Calspar, Mich. Plant 


The Inland Lime & Stone Co., 
Manistique, Mich., is now operating 
its plant at Calspar, Mich., with elec- 
trical current supplied by the Cliffs 
Light & Power Co., which recently 
completed a high-tension line in rec- 
ord time into this region from a point 
more than a hundred miles distant. 





Gravel-Dredging Concern 
Employs New Equipment 


The Metropolis Sand & Gravel Co., 
Metropolis, Ill., recently made some 
changes in its plant to increase pro- 
duction and improve the quality and 
number of sizes of material produced. 
The gravel is dredged from the Ohio 
River by suction dredges and unloaded 
from barges to the shore plant by a 
stiff-leg derrick. 

The additions were a McMyler gas- 
oline crane handling a 44-cu.-yd. 
Brownhoist clamshell bucket, and a 
Gruendler 3-ft. by 12-ft. single-jack- 
eted revolving screen. The plant ca- 
pacity is now about 50 tons per hour. 
With the exception of the crane it is 
entirely electrically operated. 





Lease Sand Deposit in 
Tennessee for 50 Years 


The Holston Quarry Co., of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and John R. Dickey of 
Bristol, have just concluded the terms 
of a 50-year lease on a 100-acre tract 
of land on the Wautauga River near 
Elizabethtown, Tenn., where a par- 
ticularly fine grade of sand for use in 
the building industry will be produced. 
The plant is equipped with new ma- 
chinery and is provided with a side- 
track connecting with the Southern 
Ry. 





Wisconsin Material Firm 
Builds Limestone Plant 


The Southworth Material Co., of 
Glenwood City, Wis., is soon to con- 
struct a plant and quarry on limestone 
deposits located near that city. Analy- 
sis of the rock shows that it runs 96 
per cent calcium carbonate. Road ma- 
terials and agricultural limestone are 
to be produced. 








Employs Exhaust Fan 
to Raise Kiln Draft 


NEW LIME PLANT DEVELOPMENT 








Successful use is being made of an 
exhaust fan at the lime kilns of the 
Western Lime & Cement Co. at Green 
Bay, Wis., resulting in better draft 
control. The steel-shell kiln is in- 
closed by a 3/16-in. steel plate top, 
openings being left for the charging 
door and fan. 


A Claridge fan with 15-in. suction 
and 13-in. by 13-in. discharge powered 
by a 7%%-hp., 1,750-r.p.m. General 
Electric motor was selected on the 
basis of a calculated requirement of 
130,000 cu. ft. of air per hour. A blast 

















View of exhauster installation. 


gate on the suction elbow permits vol- 
ume control. The thrust bearing 
(near the motor end) is cooled by 
water from a galvanized-iron tank of 
10-gal. capacity. 

The charging box consists of two 
triangular end sections with a steel 
plate back and two doors in front. 
The doors are 3 ft. by 6 ft., giving a 
6-ft. by 6-ft. opening when swung 
open. They are made of %-in. steel 











Car of stone about to be dumped into kiln. 


plate and braced by angle-iron sec- 
tions riveted to the plate. 

According to E. E. Long, general 
superintendent, who supervised the 
construction, the installation has been 
quite successful. Another unit has 
since been built adjacent to the first. 
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Central-Mixing Plant Supplies Concrete 





for Work at Nation’s Capital 


Company Also Operates Aggregates Plant 
Using Gravel Dredged from Potomac River 


tral-mixing plant in the capital of the United 

States offers many interesting possibilities. 
In a city which has known and used practically 
every type of construction material, ready-mixed 
concrete is gaining a solid foothold. 

Streets, sidewalks, bridges, government building 
and private construction in this famous city are 
now, to a large extent, built with concrete delivered 
ready-mixed on the job. A good portion of this 
material is being supplied by the Super-Concrete 
Corp. from its modern well-equipped plant at 3046 
K St., N.W., on the bank of the Potomac River. 
Opening May 5, 1929, this company now has a 
capacity of 75 cu. yd. per hour and is operating 
on a year-round schedule. 

The plant of the Super-Concrete Corp. differs 
from most plants in that it operates complete crush- 
ing, screening, sizing, and washing equipment for 
its own aggregates on the same property as its mix- 


G learmixing ready-mixed concrete from a cen- 


ing plant. Sand ard gravel are purchased from the 
Columbia Sand & Gravel Co. and the Smoot Sand 
& Gravel Co., whose yards adjoin the plant. The 
aggregates, however, as they arrive direct from the 
dredges by barge, are not screened or sized. The 
dredges operate within five miles of the plant on 
the Potomac River. The aggregates are washed on 
the dredges and are delivered to the plant by barges 
carrying from 250 to 300 tons at a load. 

When a barge is tied up, the Clyde stiff-leg der- 
rick with its 2-cu. yd. Blaw-Knox clamshell bucket 
unloads the aggregates to a shore hopper. The 
derrick is operated by a 100-hp. Clyde hoist and is 
controlled by one man. 

The hopper feeds a Stephens-Adamson 24-in. belt 
conveyor driven by a General Electric motor. This 
belt, in turn, feeds a transverse Stephens-Adamson 
conveyor which carries the material to the screen- 
ing and washing plant. 

This section, furnished entirely by the Stephens- 











Barge at dock. Stiff-leg derrick with clam-shell bucket unloading material to receiving hopper. 
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General view of plant of Super-Concrete Corp. Aggregates plant center and left. Mixing plantat extreme right. 


Adamson Mfg. Co., consists of four Gilbert double- 
jacketed revolving screens. These produce four 
sizes of gravel—!,-in. to %-in., 3-in. to 114-in., 
114-in. to 154,-in., and 1%/,-in. to 2!4-in., and sand. 
The two larger sizes are chuted to the 36-in. Symons 
cone crusher for reduction whenever there is a 
shortage of the two smaller sizes. After being 
crushed the material drops to a tunnel conveyor 
and to an inclined conveyor which discharges to the 
first conveyor with the fresh material, forming a 
closed circuit. The sand goes to two Stephens- 
Adamson sand classifiers which dewater the sand. 

The washed and sized aggregates are deposited 
by gravity into the five-compartment 2,500-ton 
capacity storage bins. One compartment is for 
sand, the other four for various sizes of gravel. 
Each bin is equipped with three gates so located 
that they practically eliminate dead storage and re- 
duce the amount of hand work necessary to empty 
the bins completely. 








Unloading from barge to receiving 
hopper. Sand drag in foreground. 
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Cone crusher which handles 70 tons of 
material per hour. 


Three belt conveyors under the storage bins feed 
to the main conveyor to the mixing plant. Only one 
size of material is handled at a time and is carried 
by the belt to the 250-ton capacity Blaw-Knox steel 
bin. Five compartments—for sand and the four 
sizes of gravel, respectively—supply the aggregates 
for the mixer. A tripper on this conveyor enables 
the operator to discharge the material to the proper 
bins. 

The cement is shipped in by railroad on a track 
running along the center of K Street. The bulk 
cement is trucked from the cars toa hopper. From 
the hopper a Stephens-Adamson screw conveyor 
handles the cement to a bucket elevator of the same 
make which conveys it to the 1,200-bbl. storage bin. 

The process of batching and mixing is handled 
by two men, one of whom controls the sand, gravel, 
and water, and the other the cement. Blaw-Knox 
weighing batchers are used in both cases, being lo- 
cated under each bin and fed by gravity. 
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Operator at weighing batcher below 
the cement-storage bin. 
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The closest co-ordination between the cement 
batcher and aggregate batcher is required at all 
times. This is maintained by means of a Telauto- 
graph system controlled in the central office of the 
plant. Instructions for each mix are transmitted 
to both operators simultaneously, thus providing a 
written memorandum which eliminates the possi- 
bility of error. The operator of the Telautograph 
also dispatches the trucks. 

The concrete is mixed for 90 seconds in the Ran- 
some mixer and then discharged into the waiting 
agitator truck, ready to be delivered to the cus- 
tomer. Delivery is by a fleet of fifteen Blaw-Knox 
agitator trucks, including ten 3-cu. yd. agitators 

mounted on Mack chassis and five 5-cu. yd. agitators 









mounted on Corbett chassis. These can be seen any 














Looking down main belt conveyor toward unloading hopper and 
barge. 





The operation of the weighing batcher is simple 
and accurate. Sand is first measured out to the 
prescribed weight. Then gravel is added until the 
total weight is reached. Simultaneously the re- 
quired amount of water is measured in the cal- 
ibrated water tank. 

At the same time the man controlling the batcher 
for cement measures the amount of cement for the 
mix and discharges it into a screw conveyor which 
carries it to the hopper which receives the batch of 
aggregates. All of the dry materials in the mix are 
discharged from the hopper into the 3-cu. yd. Ran- 
some concrete mixer. Water runs directly from the 
calibrated tank to the mixer. 
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Long belt conveyor which loads to bin over mixer through short 
belts in foreground. View of the three-drum hoist on stiff-leg derrick. 
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Belt conveyor carrying material to mixing plant from storage bins. 


day on the streets of Washington and on the high- 
ways in the immediate vicinity of the District of 
Columbia, making their hurried trips to construc- 
tion jobs. 

As in most progressive companies, one man has 
been largely responsible for developing this business 
and organizing it on its efficient lines. In the Super- 
Concrete Corp. this man is O. J. Graham, president. 
However, he has been ably assisted by two brothers 
and other officers of this well-organized company. 
H. B. Graham is vice-president; E. S. Simpson, of 
Richmond, Va., is treasurer; Sherlock Bronson is 
secretary; O. T. Graham is superintendent; and 
John H. Harrison is sales manager. 

The Graham brothers came to Washington from 
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Three belt conveyors under the 2,000-ton storage bin. 


Richmond, Va., to build the plant. Since its com- 
pletion, they have furnished ready-mixed concrete 
for several nationally known construction jobs in 
the District of Columbia and vicinity. The founda- 
tions for the water gates and plaza of the Arlington 
Memorial bridge and part of its superstructure is 
being built with ready-mixed concrete prepared by 
the Super-Concrete Corp. The company also has.a 
contract to supply the concrete for sidewalk repairs 
in Washington. The latter provides a year-round 
demand. Considerable concrete is being supplied 
to the Virginia State Highway Department for use 
in the immediate vicinity of Washington. 

Rigid government inspection is made on all con- 
crete supplied for federal construction. One in- 











The mixing plant, showing the 3-cu. yd. mixer about to discharge 
concrete to agitator-bodied truck. 
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View of the scrcening and washing plant. 


spector is stationed at the plant, watching and test- 
ing every mix and the materials which go into it. 
Another on the job tests the mix before it is poured. 
To meet the strict specifications, however, has never 
been a difficult assignment for the Super-Concrete 
Corp. With its modern equipment and accurate co- 
ordination of all individuals and departments, there 
is little chance for a mix to go wrong. 


Though the climate in Washington is mild even 

















Concrete mixing plant showing bucket elevator handling cement. 
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in midwinter, certain precautions are taken to in- 
sure perfect concrete. A 125-hp. Erie boiler has 
been installed to preheat the water which goes into 
the mix on cold days. In the most severe weather, 
a temperature of 180 deg. F. is required. 

Under normal conditions, deliveries have been 
made to points 25 miles distant from the plant. 
This has been done within the one and one-half hour 
limit prescribed by the Virginia State Highway De- 
partment. The federal limit for sidewalks in the 
District of Columbia is forty-five minutes. 


Regulations Governing Prospecting 
and Mining in Germany 


Foreigners are permitted to explore for minerals 
and to own and operate mines in Germany, accord- 
ing to a circular issued recently by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. They shall, however, appoint legal repre- 
sentatives, who must apply to the Prussian Min- 
ister of State (whose consent is at his decretion) 
for permission “to acquire mining property, par- 
ticipation in immovable mining property, or inde- 
pendent exploitation rights.” It is not necessary 
for a foreign company to incorporate under the 
laws of the country. Regulations concerning for- 
eign labor do exist. 

The owner of the surface is also owner of the 
subsoil and is absolute owner of all minerals not 
specifically mentioned in the foregoing classifica- 
tion. However, he may not prevent prospecting on 
his land; and if he refuses to grant permission 
therefor, a Government agency is authorized to 
issue a license. 

Any one is privileged to acquire prospecting 
rights, as no conditions with respect to age, expe- 
rience, or capital are imposed. The only restric- 
tion is that, in accordance with police regulations 
of the Superior Mining Office, a prospector may be 
compelled to report within a fixed period concern- 
ing the beginning and the termination of his pros- 
pecting. A prospector seeks a permit from the 
landowner; if he is refused, he then makes applica- 
tion to the Superior Mining Office, which must 
grant a license, and which fixes the compensation 
due to the landowner, in default of an agreement 
with him. 

The right to prospect is not limited to any speci- 
fied area. Prospecting may be done everywhere 
except on public reservations, streets, roads, rail- 
ways, cemeteries, and other properties if, according 
to the decision of mining authorities, public interest 
demands such exceptions; it may not be done with- 
in 60 meters of buildings, gardens, and fenced-in 
farm property. (With respect to these exceptions, 
expressed permission of the owner is involved.) 

A permit is not limited in time, and a specified 
amount of work is not required to keep it in force. 
However, the owner must be compensated during 
the prospecting period. 

Whoever finds minerals in prospecting may apply 
to the Superior Mining Office for a grant of title to 
the mining property. 
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Presentation of trophy at Ormrod plants of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., June 18, 1930. 


Five Portland-Cement Plants Dedicate 
Safety Trophies During July 


dedications occuring in July testify to the 

success of the efforts made during 1929 to pre- 
vent accidents. A 100-per cent record was estab- 
lished for no lost-time accidents during 1929 in 
the following plants: 

Lone Star Cement Co., Norfolk, Va.; Lone Star 
Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa.; Hercules Cement Corp., 
Stockertown, Pa.; Lone Star Cement Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Lone Star Cement Co., Spocari, Ala. 


Pecei Portland Cement Association safety-trophy 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Ormrod, Pa., 
Mill No. 3 won the trophy for two consecutive years 
with Mill No. 2 a close second with 100 per cent for 
1929. The Birmingham plant of the Lone Star 
Cement Co., suffered its last. lost-time accident on 
March 14, 1928, while the Hercules plant had its 
last mishap on March 27, 1928. 

Frequently referred to as the perennial trophy 
contestant because of its failure by an accident or 
two to win the award during the past several years, 

















Trophy dedication of the Lone Star Cement Co. plant at Norfolk, Va. 
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the Lone Star plant at Birmingham went over the 
top in 1929 with a perfect record. 

These are really better than yearly records repre- 
senting, as they do, no lost-time accidents for a 
period of 114 years or more. 

Three other Lone Star mills, New Orleans, La., 
Norfolk, Va., and Nazareth, Pa., have operated since 
the latter part of Sept., 1928 with clear safety rec- 
ords only varying in length by a few days. 


Curtis Presents Trophy 


The program for the trophy dedication of the 
Norfolk plant of the Lone Star was opened by 
Dwight Morgan who welcomed and introduced the 
guests. The trophy was presented by A. J. R. Cur- 
tis, of the association. The principal address was 
delivered by Col. Charles B. Borland, Director of 
Public Safety, City of Norfolk. 

On the same day at a later hour the dedication 
of the trophy won by the Hercules plant at Stocker- 
town, Pa., took place. A. J. R. Curtis also officiated 
at this ceremony. The acceptance speech was made 
by Marvin Parsons and the address by Morris Kind. 

On July 15 the Birmingham mill of the Lone Star 
dedicated its trophy, J. W. Johnston calling the 
meeting to order. A. J. R. Curtis presented the 
trophy, the principal address being made by E. Pos- 
selt, vice-president of the International Cement 
Corp. A barbecue was served after the dedication. 

On July 16, the dedication of the trophy of the 
Spocari, Ala., Lone Star mill took place. After the 
morning session, when the presentation and 
addresses were made, a barbecue took place at 12:30 
o’clock followed by a program of athletic events 
and exercises. 

A ball game followed at 2:15 between two intra- 
plant organizations—the Incorkers vs. He-Clinkers 
—a preliminary boxing bout between Ed. More and 
Robt. Moore and finally the main event, six rounds 
of three minutes each between Mingo Nixon and 
Jesse Robertson. 


Propose Extraction of Potash from 
Texas Polyhalite 


A detailed study of the properties of Texas 
polyhalite with the possible application of these in 
the industrial extraction of potash in view, has 
been conducted during the past two years by the 
Non-metallic Minerals Experiment Station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


Two processes have been developed, one of which 
produces potassium sulphate and the other both 
potassium sulphate and a double salt containing 
magnesium and potassium sulphates. Preliminary 
cost estimates show that the average cost of pro- 
ducing 90 per cent potassium sulphate by either of 
these processes will be $16 per ton at the plant, 
and the cost of producing the double sulphate of 
potash-magnesia will be $8 per ton at the plant. 
If a reasonable freight rate to seaboard can be ob- 
tained, it is probable that potash from Texas 
polyhalite can successfully compete with the im- 
ported products. 


Further investigations have been made on the 
extraction of calcined and uncalcined polyhalite 
with saturated salt solutions, and the data thus far 
obtained show that it will probably be possible to 
develop an industrial process for the manufacture 
of muriate of potash from Texas polyhalite. 


Results have also been obtained concerning the 
rate of decomposition of polyhalite by water at 
atmospheric temperatures using varying ratios of 
polyhalite to water. These data show that the use 
of finely ground polyhalite per se as a fertilizer is 
possible, the rate of decomposition being rapid 
enough to dissolve all of the potash in a few days 
assuming a temporate climate where a ratio of 6 
parts of water to one of polyhalite is feasible. 








Cleveland Safety Meeting Attracts Big Delegation 




















The above photograph might indicate that Cleveland, O., gave a warm reception, June 24, to the delegates who attended the regional 


safety meeting sponsored by the Portland Cement Assn. 


That safety matters deserve serious attitudes in its students is true, but 


the weather man could probably present evidence of a more practical nature to explain this situation. 
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Ohio, last year ventured into the slag field 

with a new slag plant at Hamilton, O., which 
has a capacity of from 600 to 750 tons of sized 
slag per day, depending upon the sizes being pro- 
duced. Construction was begun April 22, and oper- 
ation on July 15, 1929. 

The plant is located on the Miami River about 
3 miles west of Hamilton on the property of the 
Hamilton Coke and Iron Co. adjacent to the blast 
furnaces. The molten iron from these furnaces is 
hauled a distance of 12 miles to the plant of the 
American Rolling Mills Co. at Middletown, in spe- 
cially designed, insulated ladle-cars. The molten 
slag is poured directly into two concrete-walled 
cooling pits within 50 ft. of the furnaces. Each 
of the pits is 8 ft. deep, 40 ft. wide and 100 ft. 
long and will hold four days’ output of slag from 
the furnaces. After the slag is poured it is cooled 
by a spray cooling system around the pit. 

The pits are worked alternately, one being cooled 
while the other is being excavated. The slag is 
excavated by a Marion Model 32 full-revolving, 
crawler steam shovel with a 11!4-cu. yd. dipper. 
This loads into a 2!4-cu. yd. end- 


[ron American Materials Corp. of Greenville, 


Novel Method of Storage in Slack Season 
Saves Money for Slag Plant 


American Materials Corp. Also Operates 
Sand-and-Gravel Plant at Hamilton, Ohio 


















on centers of 65 ft. 8 in. The material passing 
through the grizzly also goes to this elevator, which 
is 27 in. wide and is belt-driven by a 30-hp. Gen- 
eral Electric motor. The elevator discharges over 
a horizontal 42-in. belt conveyor on 5-ft. centers 
which has a Dings 20-in.-diameter, high-intensity, 
magnetic head pulley. Goodyear Hitemp conveyor 
belting is used because of the heat which the slag 
still retains at this stage of the processing. Further 
to protect the belt the slag is dropped upon it im- 
mediately over the magnetic pulley so that there is 
only a short contact. The use of a highly-magnetized 
pulley insures removal of all iron. A 714-hp. Gen- 
eral Electric 115-volt motor-generator set furnishes 
the current. The conveyor is chain-driven from 
the elevator 
head. 

The cleaned 
slag then dis- 
charges into a 
Greenville Mfg. 
Works 36-in., 
triple - jacketed, 
revolving 








dump quarry car which is hauled 
up an inclined track to the plant 
by a Greenville Manufacturing 
Works single-drum hoist, direct- 
driven by a 25-hp. General Elec- 
tric motor. 

The car discharges over an in- 
verted-rail grizzly with 5-in. spac- 
ing directly into the Allis- 
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View of plant from pit showing car 
dumping to primary crusher. 









sizing screen, which is 18 ft. 8 in. 
long over all. This screen has a 
10-ft. main barrel with 234-in. 
perforations, a 4-ft. overhang 












| Chalmers Gates 
| No. 6 Type K 
gyratory pri- 
mary _ crusher 
which, in turn, 
discharges into 
a Greenville 
Mfg. Works 
bucket elevator 





The revolving sizing screen. 
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Shovel loading truck from stockpile. 


with 4-in. perforations, a 9-ft. 8 
middle jacket with 134-in. per- 
forations, and an 8-ft. outer jacket 
with %-in. perforations. The three largest sizes 
produced are chuted directly into storage bins. The 
134-in. to Y-in. material goes through a chute into 
a 6-in. Allis-Chalmers Superior McCully fine reduc- 
tion crusher. This feeds back into the elevator to 
the sizing screen which is Texrope-driven by a 20- 
hp. ball-bearing General Electric motor. Both 
crushers are belt-driven from the same line-shaft 
by an 85-hp. General Electric motor. 





































The slag plant of the American Materials Corp. with furnaces in background. 


The slag passing through the %-in. outer jacket 
of the revolving screen drops through a chute onto 
a 3-ft. by 6-ft. Simplicity double-deck vibrating 
screen driven by a 5-hp. General Electric motor. 
This has *%-in.-mesh, manganese-wire screen cloth 
on the top deck and 14%-in. on the bottom deck. 
Storage is in four steel bins with a total capacity 
of eight carloads, one of the bins having been 
divided into two for the smaller sizes. The iron 
separated out of the slag is chuted into a bin 
alongside the plant. 


About 50 per cent of the product is from 1°%/,-in. 
to 4-in., which size is in great demand for base 
course in macadam roads. Shipments are made 
largely by rail over the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Pennsylvania Railroads, most of the product 
going to Cincinnati, 26 miles away. Some is also 
shipped by truck for local road work. Railroad 
cars are loaded on two tracks under the bins. 
Trucks can also be loaded here or through drop 
chutes on the sides of the bins. 

The company owns two Omort trucks, with dual 
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End and side elevations of the plant. 
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The two crushers and their belt drives from line shaft. 


pneumatic-tired rear wheels and a capacity of 3 cu. 
yd., made by the Greenville Manufacturing Works. 
These are used for making local deliveries in the 
summer and for storing in the winter. The various 
surplus sizes are dumped into stock-piles by these 
trucks. The piles are dumped on a grade so as 
to secure the greatest possible storage capacity in 
the same manner that dirt fills are made. This 
method is claimed to be more economical than 
those commonly used elsewhere. The slag is re- 
covered from these piles into trucks or cars by a 
Browning locomotive crane equipped with a Hay- 
ward 2-cu. yd. clamshell bucket and a Bucyrus 
35-B steam shovel with a 114-cu. yd. dipper. These 
trucks would also be used in case of a plant break- 











Bucket elevator to sizing screen, return chute to primary crusher, 
and secondary crusher. 


down to haul the pit-run slag to storage piles, 
keeping the pits open for the steady stream of slag 
from the furnaces. 

All of the machinery except that otherwise ac- 
credited was furnished by the Greenville Mfg. 
Works. The entire building is of structural steel, 
with Armco corrugated galvanized metal siding and 
roofing, and all footings are of concrete. 

The American Materials Corp. also erected a new 
sand-and-gravel plant last year, about one mile 
from the slag plant on a property of 125 acres. 
This is of the same type of construction as the 
slag plant, except that it has a capacity of from 
3,000 to 3,500 tons in 10 hours. Most of the equip- 
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ment was furnished by the Greenville Manufactur- 
ing Works. Construction began July 20 and the 
plant went into operation on October 5. The facil- 
ities for shipment are the same as at the slag plant. 

The gravel is excavated by a class 24 Bucyrus 
dragline shovel with a 4-cu. yd. bucket and is 
hauled to the plant in 25-cu. yd. center-dump cars 
by a 20-ton Davenport standard-gauge steam loco- 
motive. The dragline has a 100-ft. boom and ex- 
cavates both above water and to a depth of 25 ft. 
below water. Strippings are cast over the bank 
into the water, thus obviating their removal from 
the site and wasting elsewhere. 

Crushing equipment in the plant consists of an 
Allis-Chalmers Gates No. 5 style K primary crusher 




























Shovel loading slag to skip car. 


and a No. 4 gyratory secondary crusher of the 
same type. A Symons 36-in. disc crusher is used 
for final reduction. Screening equipment consists 
of a 60-in. triple-jacketed gravel screen, 22 ft. 9 in. 
long over-all; a 48-in. triple-jacketed stone screen 
20 ft. 9 in. long over-all; and a 36-in. double- 
jacketed sand screen 14 ft. long over-all. <A 3-ft. 
by 6-ft. double-deck Simplicity vibrating screen is 
used for finishing pebbles and making special sizes. 
A 30-ft. sand-drag box is being installed and an- 
other bin is being added. 

G. D. Schueneman, who was in charge of con- 
struction, is manager of both operations. 











Bucket elevator discharging to belt feeder to sizing screen. 
Magnetic pulley at upper right. 











Wisconsin Industrial Commission Revises 





Orders on Pits and Quarries 


Safe Practices, Methods and Processes 
to Be Employed, Described and Defined 


the duty of the Industrial Commission to de- 

clare by general orders what shall be re- 
garded as safe practices, methods and processes to 
be employed in pits and quarries. The responsibil- 
ity of maintaining a place of employment which 
shall be safe for both employees and frequenters is 
placed on the employer under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 101.06 of the State Code. 

This section further provides that it is the duty 
of the employer to “adopt and use methods and 
processes reasonably adequate to render such place 
of employment safe,” and to “do every other thing 
reasonably necessary to protect the life, health, 
safety and welfare of such employees and fre- 
quenters.” 

It is quite evident from the foregoing that any 
efficient means of obtaining desired results involves 
the joint efforts of the Industrial Commission and 
the employer, both being held responsible under the 
law in their respective fields. 

In conformity with this interpretation and in dis- 
charge of this duty, the Industrial Commission in 
December, 1920, organized an advisory committee 
to assist it in drafting general orders relating to 
safety in quarries. This advisory committee was 
constituted as follows, the organizations repre- 
sented being also indicated: 


| NDER the laws of the state of Wisconsin it is 


F. C. Wolf, Waukesha Lime & Stone Co., Waukesha. 

C. S. Richter, Montello Granite Co., Montello. 

R. W. Scherer, Western Lime & Cement Co., Milwaukee. 

William Wiske, Wisconsin Granite Co., Red Granite. 

William Stoeckman, General Refractories Co., Ableman. 

John Stewart, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, Red 
Granite. 

A. H. Findeisen, Wisconsin Industrial Commission, Madison. 


The orders as recommended by the advisory com- 
mittee were adopted by the Industrial Commission 
on November 30, 1921. They were published in the 
official state paper on December 8, 1921, and pur- 
suant to law, became effective January 7, 1922. 

Experience in enforcement, and investigation of 
* many serious accidents revealed the fact that some 
of the orders were not specific enough to be thor- 
oughly understood by quarrymen and that some 
hazards were not covered at all. 

It was therefore considered advisable to revise 
the existing orders. 

The following advisory committee was organized: 


E. E. Long, Chairman, Western Lime & Cement Co., Fond 
du Lac. 

Wm. Wiske, Wisconsin Granite Co., Red Granite. 

Wm. Stoeckman, General Refractories Co., Ableman. 

Frederich Kannenberg, Wisconsin Federation of Labor, 
Wausau. 
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C. M. Beierle, Wisconsin Federation of Labor, Milwaukee. 
F. C. Wolf, Waukesha Lime & Stone Co., Waukesha. 
A. H. Findeisen, Secretary, Industrial Commission. 

A meeting of this advisory committee was held in 
Fond du Lac, July 1, 1929, in which recommended 
changes were discussed and agreed upon. Public 
hearings were held in the following places: Mil- 
waukee, Sept. 10, 1929; Fond du Lac, Sept. 11, 1929; 
Green Bay, Sept. 12, 1929; Wausau, Sept. 13, 1929. 

Most of the committee members attended at least 
one of the meetings. Few criticisms were pre- 
sented. Recommended changes were considered 
later and unanimously agreed upon by the commit- 
tee members. 

The amendments to the existing orders and the 
new orders were approved by the Industrial Com- 
mission on Nov. 18, 1929, published in the official 
state paper on Dec. 5, 1929, and became effective 
Jan. 4, 1930. 

These orders have the force and effect of law. 
Any interested party may petition the commission 
for a hearing on the reasonableness of any of its 
orders and, if the petition be denied, he may appeal 
to the Circuit Court for Dane County. The orders 
of the commission, however, are prima facie rea- 
sonable and lawful, and are in force until they are 
found otherwise by the courts, or until they are re- 
pealed by the commission. Violation of any order 
is punishable by a forfeiture of $10 to $100 for each 
day and each instance of violation. Moreover, if an 
accident results because of the violation of any law- 
ful general order of the Industrial Commission, the 
employer, under Paragraph (h) of Section 102.09 
(5), must pay the injured employee increased com- 
pensation, amounting to 15 per cent of the regular 
compensation ; and this increase can be paid by the 
insurance company only in the event that the em- 
ployer is bankrupt. It should also be noted that 
liability for forfeitures and for increased compen- 
sation does not depend upon whether the employer’s 
attention has been specifically directed to the viola- 
tions. It is the employer’s duty to comply with all 
general orders of the Industrial Commission, and 
not merely with such orders as are especially 
brought to his attention. 

The general orders follow: 

Order 358—Construction of Orders. Failure on 
part of superintendents, foremen, bosses and other 
persons having control of any place of employment, 
or of any employee and of any operations, to carry 
out any duty prescribed in these orders, is violation 
of such order by the employer.? 


1 Section 101.06 of the statutes makes it the duty of all 
employers to provide a safe place of employment. The In- 
dustrial Commission cannot by order relieve employers of 
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this obligation. No matter how the orders of the Industrial 
Commission may read, the employer is responsible if he does 
not provide safe employment. If any employee is injured 
through a violation of any order of the commission, he can 
recover a 15 per cent increase in compensation from his 
employer, under the provisions of section 102.09 (5) (h). 
This order, consequently, does not impose any obligation 
upon the employer which is not placed upon him by the 
statutes of the state, but makes it clear that this entire 
set of orders is not intended and cannot nullify the express 
provisions of section 101.06. 

The attention of superintendents and foremen and of 
other persons having control of any employee or any opera- 
tion, however, is directed to the fact that the term “em- 
ployer” as used in section 101.01 is defined to include “every 
person, firm, corporation, agent, manager, representative, or 
other person having control or custody of any employment, 
place of employment, or of any employee.” The duty to 
provide a safe place of employment rests not only upon the 
employer, but also upon the superintendent and foreman. 
Failure on the part of a superintendent or foreman to com- 
ply with any order contained in this code is a violation of 
law and renders him personally liable to a forfeiture of ten 
to one hundred dollars for each day and each instance of 
violation. This forfeiture can be collected at any time 
within two years after it is incurred through a civil suit 
brought by the attorney general. In such a suit the only 
possible defense is proof of compliance with the commission’s 
order. 

Superintendents, foremen and others who are specifically 
charged with any duty by any order contained in these gen- 
eral orders on quarries will be held responsible by the In- 
dustrial Commission for the discharge of such duties. Em- 
ployers, however, should also realize that they may become 
liable for increased compensation, if they do not see to it 
that the superintendents and foremen observe these orders. 

Order 360—Definitions. 

(a) Application. These orders shall apply to all 
quarries and pits in the state of Wisconsin. 

(b) Singular and Plural Numbers. For the pur- 
pose of these orders the singular number when used 
in reference to persons, acts, objects and things of 
whatsoever kind and description shall, whenever 
the context will permit, be taken and held to import 
and include the plural number, and the plural num- 
ber shall similarly be taken and held to import and 
include the singular. 

(c) Definition of Quarry or Pit. The term 
“quarry” or “pit”? when used in these orders shall 
be held to mean a place from which stone, rock, 
sand, gravel, or any other material is removed from 
open -face workings, but shall not include the re- 
moval of material in construction work, except 
when explosives are used to remove stone. 

(d) Superintendent. The term “superintendent” 
when used in these orders shall mean the person 
having general supervision of the quarry. 

(e) Foreman. The term “foreman” when used 
in these orders shall mean a person who at any one 
time is charged with the immediate direction of the 
quarry work. 

(f) Excavations or Workings. The words “ex- 
cavations” and “workings” when used in these or- 
ders shall signify all working places of a quarry, 
whether abandoned or in use. 

(g) Explosives. The term “explosive” or “ex- 
plosives” as used in these orders shall mean all 
explosive compounds commonly used in blasting 
practice, including the dynamites, gelatin dyna- 
mites, ammonium-nitrate dynamite, blasting pow- 
ders, black powders, fuse, and all detonators. 
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(h) Magazine. The term “magazine” as used in 


-these orders shall be held to mean and include any 


building or other structure or place in which ex- 
plosives are stored or kept, whether above or below 
ground. 

(i) Primer. The term “primer” when used in 
these orders shall be held to mean a capped fuse or 
electric exploder inserted in a stick of powder. 

(j) Person. The term “person” when used in 
these orders shall be held to mean and include a 
firm or body corporate as well as natural persons. 

(k) Approved. The term “approved” shall be 
held to mean approved by the Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

Order 361—General Safety Precautions. (a) The 
operator and superintendent of every quarry shall 
use every reasonable precaution to insure the safety 
of the workmen in the quarry in all cases, whether 
provided for in these orders or not. 


(b) All defects in or damage or injury to ma- 
chinery or timbering or to apparatus and equip- 
ment generally in and about a quarry, all unsafe or 
dangerous conditions in any part of the quarry, and 
all accidents occurring in the course of quarrying 
operations, even though not resulting in personal 
injury, shall be promptly reported to the quarry 
foreman or superintendent by the person observing 
the same. 


(c) Each workman employed in the quarry, 
when first engaged, shall have his attention directed 
to the general and special rules provided for in these 
orders, and if not able to read the English language, 
to have them explained to him. 


(d) No person shall without authority of his 
foreman or superintendent handle electric wires or 
conductors, or electrical apparatus of any kind. 

Order 362—Bulletin Boards. Safety bulletin 
boards shall be provided by operators at all quar- 
ries.2. Miscellaneous rules for quarrymen, safety 
bulletins, pictures, slogans, or circulars shall be 
posted on such bulletin boards. 

Order 363—Care of the Injured. (a) It shall be 
the duty of employers to keep at such place or places 
as shall be convenient and accessible to employees a 
stretcher and a woolen blanket for use in carrying 
any person who may be injured. An approved 
supply of First Aid material shall be kept and main- 
tained at all times in a dust and moisture-proof box. 


(b) It shall be the duty of the employer, on all 
quarry and pit operations, to designate certain em- 
ployees to be trained in the application of first aid, 
and at least one employee who has had first aid 


2 Neat and attractive bulletin boards properly placed are 
essential in maintaining the interest of workers in accident 
prevention work. Frequent changes of bulletins have been 
found necessary and bulletins should not be left on the board 
for a longer period than ten days. If a new bulletin is not 
immediately available it is better to leave the board vacant 
until one is available. The next bulletin posted is certain 
to attract attention. In addition to bulletins provided by in- 


surance companies, the use of bulletins provided by the Na- 
tional Safety Council is recommended as well as home- 
made bulletins, photographs, newspaper accounts of acci- 
dents, cartoons, exhibits of unsafe tools, broken goggles, 
short letters from the manager, etc. 
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training shall be present throughout each shift.’ 
It shall be the duty of the employer to procure the 
services of a competent person to instruct such em- 
ployees from time to time but not less than once 
each year in the proper handling and treatment of 
injured persons before the arrival of a physician. 

Order 364—Tunnels in Quarries. All tunnel work 
in connection with quarry operations shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of the General Orders on 
Safety in Mines issued by the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin. 

Order 365—Superintendents. (a) The operator 
of every quarry shall appoint a man who shall be 
personally in charge of the quarry and the perform- 
ance of the work done therein, who shall be desig- 
nated as the “superintendent,” provided, however, 
that nothing herein contained shall prevent the 
owner or operator of any quarry from personally 
filling the office of superintendent. 


(b) The superintendent of every quarry or pit 
shall inspect or cause some competent person or 
persons appointed by him to inspect all appliances, 
boilers, engines, magazines, explosives, signaling 
devices, tracks, ladders, dry closets, and all parts 
and appliances in actual use, and any such person 
or persons appointed by the superintendent shall at 
once report any defects therein to the superintend- 
ent. It shall be the duty of the superintendent, 
upon ascertaining such defects, to take immediate 
steps to remedy the same so as to make the same 
comply with the provisions of these orders, and he 
shall forthwith notify the operator of said quarry 
or pit of the existence of such defects. It shall be 
the duty of the superintendent to appoint a com- 
petent man to have full charge, under the direction 
of the superintendent, of every magazine containing 
explosives situated on the premises, and to make 
such other appointments and perform such other 
duties as are provided by these orders to be per- 
formed by such superintendent. 


Order 366—Inspection at the Face of the Quarry. 
(a) The superintendent of the quarry or a com- 
petent person detailed for this purpose shall make 
frequent inspections of the face of the quarry and 
of the overburden where men are employed and 
shall dislodge any slabs of rock or boulders in said 
face that may be dangerous to employees. 


(b) During thawing and freezing periods work- 
men shall not be permitted to expose themselves 
next to vertical or steeply inclined ledges. Where 
ledges are inclined 30 degrees or more from the ver- 
tical, work may be permitted provided watchmen 
are employed at each working place to warn men 
when loose rocks are about to fall. 





3 The Industrial Commission has from time to time ar- 
ranged with the United States Bureau of Mines for its 
staff of instructors to give training in First Aid to men 
employed in mines and quarries. Whenever a school is ar- 
ranged for at places located conveniently near the work in 
progress, it is expected that each employer shall take advan- 
tage of the opportunity by enrolling men to receive this 
training. 

4 Exceptions. Where material is handled by hand labor 
next to vertical or steeply inclined ledges work may be per- 
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(c) Trimming Bars and Ladders. Trimming 
bars and extension ladders shall be provided and 
maintained in good condition for the trimming of 
loose rocks from the quarry ledge. 

(d) Trimming Loose Scale. Persons engaged in 
trimming down loose scale and loose rock from high 
and steeply inclined ledges shall be provided with 
safety ropes. One end of the rope must be attached 
to the body continually and the opposite end firmly 
secured at the top of the bank. 

(e) Bars for Rock Piles. Each working place in 
the quarry shall be provided with a bar 8 ft. to 12 
ft. in length to be used when pulling down rock 
piles. One end of the bar shall be provided with a 
handhold and the opposite end with a hook or 90 
deg. bend. 


Order 368—Sand and Gravel Excavations. (a) 
Sand and gravel excavations shall be kept sloped at 
all times. The slope shall not exceed an angle of 
60 deg. from the horizontal. If at any time the 
gravel bank or any section of the bank approaches 
an angle exceeding 60 deg. from the horizontal, 
means shall be taken immediately to reduce the 
slope by caving. Overhangs at the top of the bank 
shall be barred or shot down as fast as developed.§ 

(b) During caving operations no employee shall 
be permitted to expose himself directly in front of 
the section to be caved. 


Order 369—Overburden. At places in quarry ex- 
cavations where men are or may be regularly em- 
ployed, the top soil or overburden shall not be made 
continuous with the quarry walls and shall be pro- 
tected either by 

(1) The overburden shall be stripped to bedrock 
to provide a bench the width of which shall equal 
the depth of the overburden. 

(2) The overburden shall be kept sloped 45 deg. 
with the addition of a fence, wall, or cribbing to 
catch rolling stones or slides of material. 

(3) Employees shall not be permitted to work 
where falls of overburden may cause injury. 


Order 370—Hoisting Apparatus and Derricks. 
(a) Wire rope slings, grabhooks or chains shall be 
used to attach the blocks of stone to the hoisting 
apparatus. 

(b) All ropes, chains, cables, slings, sheaves, 
gears and other parts of derricks and hoisting ap- 
paratus in use shall be carefully examined daily. 
Any parts that are found to be defective shall be 
renewed immediately. 


mitted provided material is blasted so as to be thrown suffi- 
ciently clear from the base of the ledge to eliminate exposure 
to falling rocks. 

When rock walls are smooth with little or no fracturing 
and not subject to open joints or presence of seams of clay 
or inferior rock, and past experience has proved that alter- 
nate freezing and thawing is not productive of rock falls, 
exceptions may be made to paragraph (b) provided Order 
366 (a) has been strictly complied with. 

5 When excavating with mechanical shovels or cranes, the 
face may be worked to a height not to exceed twice the reach 
of the shovel or crane without caving to reduce the slope; 
provided however, that employees shall not be permitted to 
expose themselves in close proximity to the bank until the 
face has been sloped as required above. 
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(c) The wire-rope guys supporting the mast ot 
a derrick and their fastenings shall be inspected 
semi-monthly while in use and shall be kept in good 
condition. 

(d) An approved signal system shall be main- 
tained when the hoists or derricks are so located 
that the operator cannot readily see or hear the sig- 
nals given by men near the end of the hoists or der- 
ricks. 

Order 371—Cables, Standards. The maximum 
safe working load for all hoisting cables used in 
quarries must be not more than one-fifth of the 
breaking load as given in the schedules of the cable 
manufacturers. Cables are considered unsafe and 
must be condemned when, through broken wires, 
wear, rust, undue strain, or other conditions indi- 
cating deterioration, the strength of the cable has 
deteriorated 20 per cent. 

Order 372—Cable Sheaves. Exposed cables, 
where they pass through sheaves, shall be guarded. 

Order 373—Hoisting Men. No person shall be 
hoisted out of or lowered into a quarry. Employees 
shall not be permitted to ride on conveyor or eleva- 
tor belts. 

Order 374—Hoisting Loads. When blocks of 
stone or loaded grout pans are being hoisted out of 
the quarry, the foreman shall require that all em- 
ployees in the danger zone retire to a place of safety 
until the load has reached the surface. 

Order 375—Hoisted Material. Hoisted material, 
or any loose material about the quarry shall be de- 
posited not less than ten feet from the edge of the 
excavation and secured in such a manner that there 
is no possibility of the material falling back into the 
pit where the men are employed. 

Order 377—Quarry Cars and Haulage. All haul- 
age equipment shall be frequently inspected and all 
defects properly repaired. 

Rocker or cradle-dump boulder cars shall be 
equipped with an approved locking device. 

Order 378—Elevated Spur Tracks. Elevated spur 
tracks shall be kept in good condition and a bumper 
placed on or other means provided to prevent cars 
rolling over the embankment. A proper runway 
for carmen shall be provided. 

Order 380—Quarry Stairs and Ladders. (a) Safe 
and easy access to quarry excavations shall be pro- 
vided for deep quarries; stairs with numerous land- 
ings and secure handrails shall be provided. 

(b) All landings and flights shall be securely 
braced beneath. 

(c) Unsecured ladders shall not be used except 
for short flights as from one quarry bench to an- 
other. Ladder steps shall be notched in rather than 
merely spiked to the side supports and shall at all 
times be kept in good repair. 

(d) After safe and adequate means of descent 
and ascent in quarry excavations have been pro- 
vided for, strict rules shall be made prohibiting 
workmen from using any other means than those 
provided.® 





n Exceptions may be made at points where stripping is 
being carried on and at points where material and rocks are 
landed after being hoisted from the pit. 
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(e) All ladders used to gain access to elevated 
places in quarries shall be of sufficient length to ex- 
tend at least three feet above the landing, and the 
top of the ladder shall be firmly secured to the ledge 
to prevent slipping. 


(f) Excavations shall be provided with railings 
at points where men are regularly employed, or 
where passageways, tracks, roadways or buildings 
adjoin such excavations. 


Order 381—Passageways. Passageways regu- 
larly used by persons shall be planked overhead at 
the point of intersection with bucket elevators and 
conveyor belts to prevent injury from falling stones. 

Order 385—Explosives, Storage, Daily Supply. 
(a) The daily supply of explosives in a quarry shall 
be kept in a stout, tight box with hinged lids, cov- 
ered with not less than No. 24 gauge sheet iron, and 
not more than one hundred pounds of explosives 
shall at any time be kept or stored therein, and ex- 
cept when necessarily opened for use by authorized 
persons, shall at all times be kept securely locked. 
Upon each such magazine there shall at all times be 
kept conspicuously posted a sign with the words 
“explosives—dangerous” legibly printed thereon. 

(b) When a quarry or pit is of a temporary 
nature, the magazine may be constructed in ac- 
cordance with the specifications provided for in 
paragraph (a). The quantity of explosives kept on 
hand shall not exceed 200 lb., and. the magazine 
shall be located not less than 200 ft. from any cther 
structure, working place or public highway. 


Order 386—Storage, Main Supply. (a) All ex- 
plosives except detonators in excess of the daily 
supply authorized to be taken into or stored in the 
quarry shall be kept or stored in an approved 
magazine. All magazines shall, unless otherwise 
authorized by the commission, be located and con- 
structed as follows: It shall be placed not less 
than 300 ft. distant from any other structure or 
public highway. It shall be constructed of bullet- 
proof and fire resistant material and shall have no 
opening except for ventilation and entrance. Doors 
of such magazine must be fire resistant and bullet- 
proof and at all times kept closed and securely 
locked, except when it has to be entered by the 
person or persons in charge thereof. All nails in 
the interior of the magazine shall be countersunk. 
The ground around such magazine shall be kept 
free from rubbish, dead grass, shrubbery, or other 
incumbrance.7 


(b) Upon each side of such magazine there shall 
at all times be kept conspicuously posted a sign 
with the words “explosives—dangerous” legibly 
printed. 

(c) Magazines shall be ventilated, and the open- 
ings for ventilation shall be so screened that sparks 
of fire may not enter therein. 





7 For the purpose of these orders, a magazine is fire re- 
sistant if constructed of cement mortar, tile, or brick, and 
the door surfaced with sheet metal, or, if of wood construc- 
tion consisting of double walls filled in with sand or crushed 
rock and the structure completely surfaced on the outside 
with not less than No. 26-gauge galvanized iron. 
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(d) Magazines shall at all times be kept clean 
and dry. 

(e) Magazines shall be in charge of a person 
especially appointed for the purpose who shall have 
in his possession the keys of the magazine, and 
shall be responsible for the safe storage of explo- 
sives contained therein. 

(f) All electric wires in any magazine or thaw 
house shall be protected by fuses and inclosed in a 
grounded conduit and shall not be brought within 
5 ft. of the explosives stored therein.S Lights for 
illumination shall be protected with guards. 

(zg) No naked light shall be introduced into a 
magazine where powder, explosives or inflammable 
substance are stored. 

Smoking shall not be permitted in a powder 
magazine, at a powder distributing station, or while 
handling powder. 

(h) When supplies of explosives or fuse are re- 
moved from a magazine, those that have been long- 
est in the magazine shall be taken first. 

(i) Containers of explosives shall be removed to 
a safe distance from the magazine before being 
opened, and no such containers shall be opened with 
an iron or steel instrument. 


Order 387—Storage of Detonators, Crimpers, 
Capping of Fuses. (a) No detonators shall be 
taken into any magazine containing other explo- 
sives. (b) All primers shall be exploded within 
thirty-six hours after making. (c) Detonators 
shall not be removed from original containers ex- 
cept as they are used for capping fuses. (d) No 
fuses shall be capped with detonators in any maga- 
zine or in any other place where detonators or other 
explosives are stored, but special benches shall be 
provided at a safe distance from such storage place, 
where all fuses shall be capped. (e) Only a crimper 
shall be used for attaching fuse to blasting caps. 
The quarry operator shall furnish and keep in ac- 
cessible places, ready for use, crimpers in good re- 
pair. Broad jawcrimpers shall beused. (f) Blast- 
ing caps and fuse which have become deteriorated 
by age or improper storage shall not be used for 
blasting purposes and shall be destroyed. 

Order 388—Thawing Dynamite. (a) Every 
quarry thawing dynamite or other high explosives 
containing nitro-glycerin shall be provided with a 
separate place for that purpose and explosives shall 
not be thawed in any other place or in any other 
manner than as provided for in this order. 


(b) Dynamite or other explosives containing 
nitro-glycerin shall not be thawed by any means 
other than indirect steam heat or a hot water device 
or by manure, or by electric current. If steam or 
water be the agent employed, the stove, boiler or 
other primary source of heat shall not be nearer 
to the thawing room than 10 ft. If electric current 
be the thawing agent, the current shall not be 
brought within 5 ft. of the explosives to be thawed; 





8 The minimum distance of storage magazines from work- 
ing places, buildings, and highways provided for in Order 
386 (a) is 300 ft., but recommended distances set forth in 
tle American Table of Distances printed in the Appendix 
should be used whenever it is possible or practicable to do so. 
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and in no case shall these explosives while being 
thawed be exposed to a temperature higher than 
90 deg. F. The place for thawing shall be so ar- 
ranged that the boxes or loose powder shall not 
come in direct contact with the hot water pipes or 
other source of heat. 


(c) Dynamite or other explosives shall not be 
thawed by placing near a fire or near a steam 
boiler. Dynamite or other explosives containing 
nitro-glycerin shall not be thawed by direct contact 
with steam. 

Order 389—Explosives, Blasting, Conveying, 
Misfires, Ete. (a) Blasters. Only experienced men 
who have been selected and regularly designated 
by the superintendent in charge shall handle, trans- 
port, prepare or use dynamite or other high explo- 
sives. (b) Number of Blasters, Responsibility. 
There shall be one blaster in charge of blasting in 
each section and he shall enforce his orders and di- 
rections and personally supervise the fixing of all 
charges and all other blasting operations and shall 
use every precaution to insure safety. 


(c) Conveying Explosives. Explosives shall be 
conveyed in a suitable covered wooden box or in 
sacks provided for that purpose. Detonators shall 
be conveyed to the working place in a separate con- 
tainer from that for the explosive. The carrying 
container for fuse and caps should be of rigid con- 
struction, and have a soft lining for better protec- 
tion of the detonators. 

After blasting is completed, all explosives and 
detonators shall be returned at once to the regular 
storage places, observing the same rules as when 
bringing them to the work. 

(d) Frozen Dynamite. No blaster shall attempt 
to use dynamite that is frozen. 

(e) Counting Shots, Misfires. When a blaster 
fires a round of holes he shall count the number of 
shots exploding, except in cases of instantaneous 
blasting by electricity. If there are any misfires, 
no person shall be permitted to approach the shot 
until one-half hour shall have elapsed lest the trou- 
ble be a hangfire and not a misfire. 

(f) Misfires, Treatment. Whenever feasible, a 
charge that has failed to explode shall be exploded 
by inserting a new primer in the hole on the old 
charge and detonating such primer. 

(g) Firing by Electricity. When firing by elec- 
tricity from power or lighting wires in any quarry, 
a proper switch shall be furnished with lever down 
when “off.” The switch shall be fixed in a locked 
box or room to which no person shall have access 
except the blaster. The lead wires shall be fur- 
nished with plugs and shall not be connected with 
the switch till ready to fire. After blasting, the 
switch lever shall be pulled out, the wires discon- 
nected, and the box or room locked before any per- 
son shall be allowed to return, and shall remain so 
locked until again ready to blast. 

(h) Shot Firing Cables. Special precautions 
shall be taken against shot-firing cables or wires 
coming into contact with lighting, power or other 
circuits or with any metal pipe lines. All portable 
devices for generating or supplying electricity for 
shot firing shall be in charge of a boss or shot firer. 
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No person other than a boss or shot firer shall con- 
nect the firing machine or battery to the shot firing 
leader and such connection shall not be made until 
all other steps preparatory to the firing of a shot 
shall have been completed and the men removed to 
a safe distance. 


(i) Examination After Blast. Before drilling is 
commenced on any shift, all remaining holes shall 
be examined with a wooden stick for unexploded 
charges or cartridges, and if any are found, same 
shall be refired before work proceeds. 


(j) Deepening Old Holes. No person shall be 
allowed to deepen holes that have previously con- 
tained explosives. 


(k) Tracing Firing Wires. All wires in broken 
rock shall be carefully traced and search made for 
unexploded cartridges. 


(1) Galvanometers. When firing electrically, in- 
dividual electric detonators shall be tested with a 
galvanometer, both before and after loading. 


(m) Fuse Lengths. No man shall “spit”? more 
than ten fuses at one time. In no case shall the 
length of any 40-second fuse be less than 18 in. 
or any 30-second fuse be less than 24 in. The 
length of the fuse and the number of shots that any 
one person shall be permitted or required to light 
at any one time shall be in accordance with the 
following table: 








TABLE OF FUSE LENGTHS 














| 
| Length of Fuse per Shot 
| 
| 
| 








Number of Holes 30 Sec. 40 Sec. 
to Be Lighted ———— \| 
at One Time | Time | Time 
In i— —— n | ——_—— 
| Min Sec. || Min Sec 
1 24 1 00 | 18 1 00 
2 27 1 C6 20 || | 
2 30 ae | 
a... an 15 | 24 1 20 
5 36 | 26 
6. 39 | 28 
a. 42 | 1 | 42 30 1 40 
8. | 45 32 
a. 48 34 
IC. 51 | 2 10 ae (a | 00 


| 











(n) Warning Signals. A warning signal con- 
sisting of a whistle, siren or bell shall be provided 
and sounded both before and after each shot with 
sufficient interval to permit men to reach sheltered 


places and to announce that no further shots are to 
be fired. 


(0) Blasting Shelters. Bomb-proof shelters of 
concrete, metal, stone, or timber sufficiently sub- 
stantial to withstand flying rock from secondary 
shots shall be provided at a safe distance from the 
working face and shall be of necessary capacity to 
accommodate all men working in the quarry. Dur- 
ing primary blasting, employees shall not be per- 
mitted to stand in the open and a place behind some 
object or barrier sufficient to withstand the force 
of flying rocks shall be selected and used. No shot 
shall be fired until all men have retired from the 


danger zone and are in the shelter provided for, 


except however, this order shall not apply to those 
men whose duty it is to warn the public. 


Where highways or driveways are located within 
the danger zone, employees shall be sent in each 
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direction to warn the public when shots are to be 
fired. The persons giving the warning shall pro- 
ceed to a distance of not less than 500 ft. from the 
blast and warning shall be accomplished by waving 
a red flag. 

(p) Secondary Blasting. Secondary blasting on 
rock piles when the mud-capping method is used 
shall be conducted by successive stages. Boulders 
located at the foot of the piles shall be blasted sep- 
arately from the boulders located midway or near 
the top of the slope, thus preventing the rolling of 
rocks on unexploded charges and consequently be- 
ing thrown to a considerable distance. 

(q) Tamping Bars and Powder Punches. All 
tamping bars and powder punches shall be of wood, 
or nonsparking metal. 

RULES FOR QUARRYMEN 


1. Reporting Injuries. In case of accident, no 
matter how slight, even a slight cut or break of the 
skin, report to your foreman at once and have it 
taken care of in a clean way. 

2. Loose Rocks Overhead. When working in the 
quarry always look out for loose rocks above, which 
may fall and injure you. A small rock the size of 
your fist, if it falls thirty feet, may kill you. 

3. Rocks Fall from Piles. Be careful when work- 
ing around piles of stone. There is always danger 
that a rock may become loosened and fall and strike 
you. 

4. Stepping on Stones. Before stepping on a 
stone always look to see that it is solid. A rocking 
stone may cause you to lose your footing and fall 
and break your leg. 

5. Hoisting Stone. In hoisting stone or grout 
boxes with the derrick, there is only one safe rule 
for the men in the quarry to follow: Don’t stand 
under. The moment the stone or box starts to rise, 
get away to a safe distance. If cable is twisted, by 
all means use the hook or lower to ground to right 
same. 

6. Swinging Derrick. When working near the 
derrick, always look out for the swinging boom. 
You are liable to be struck and injured by the stone 
or chain. 

7. Talking to Hoistman or Signal Man. It is al- 
ways dangerous to talk to the hoistman or signal 
man. Remember that if you attract his attention 
from his work for only a minute it may cause him 
to make a serious mistake and the lives of the men 
in the quarry may be in danger. 

8. Dragging Stone. In dragging stone, do not 
stand in front. The cable or hook may break and 
strike you. 

9. Wedging Stone. In wedging stone apart, al- 
ways insert a stone or wedge in the break before 
you insert your hands. When driving wedges, 
stand in line with your break; many have been 
severely crushed by the stone falling sideways. 

10. Protect Your Eyes. Paving cutters, stone 
cutters and others who work where chips and small 


9A metal sign with the words “STOP—BLASTING” 
printed thereon and attached to a pointed rod should be pro- 
vided by employers in addition to the red flag. The sign 
should be placed in the middle of or at the side of the high- 
way by the persons warning the public when blasting. 
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particles fly in the air, are required to wear goggles 
to protect their eyes. Remember you have only two 
eyes and one or both may be blinded by a small chip. 

11. Walking on Tracks. Be careful when walk- 
ing on the car tracks. You are always in danger 
of being struck by the cars. 

12. Mushroom Heads. Mushroom heads on chis- 
els, points and tracers are always dangerous for 
the reason that when struck by the hammer a small 
part may be broken off and fly in the eye. Many 
men have lost eyes because they did not properly 
trim the heads of these tools. 

13. Danger at Bottom of Incline. When the car 
is going up the incline of the crusher, don’t follow 
it or stand on the track at the foot of the incline. 
There is always danger that the cable may break or 
some other part give way, and you may be struck 
by the car and be killed. 

14. Sledges Caught in Awning. Paving cutters 
should be careful to construct the supports or 
framework for their tents high enough so that in 
working, the sledge hammer will not catch in the 
canvas and cause an accident to themselves and 
others. 

15. Report Dangerous Conditions. Every man 
in this quarry must report to his foreman any con- 
dition or dangerous practice which he thinks may 
cause an accident. The only way to have a safe 
quarry is for every man to do his part. 

16. Compressed Air Is Dangerous. Compressed 
air must not be used for cleaning clothes or for 
horse play. Pointing air hose at persons has re- 
sulted in serious injuries, and is strictly forbidden. 

17. Replace Guards. Mechanical guards re- 
moved for the purpose of repairs or adjustment to 
machinery must be replaced immediately. 

18. Oiling, Adjusting, Cleaning Machinery. Do 
not attempt to reach in or about machinery in mo- 
tion for purposes of oiling, adjusting or cleaning. 

19. Belt Dressing. Do not attempt to apply 
dressing on belts next to pulley as the hand or arm 
may be drawn in. 

20. Gravel Banks. Do not expose yourself di- 
rectly to gravel banks that are vertical or under- 
mined or where overhangs exist at the top. Slides 
and falls of gravel or earth nearly always result in 
serious or fatal injury to persons so exposed. 

The handling of explosives is dangerous business. 
Every man must observe the following rules: 

21. Forcing Primer. Do not force a primer into 
a bore hole. 

22. Smoking Forbidden. Smoking while han- 
dling explosives is strictly forbidden. 

23. Use Wooden Tamping Sticks. All tamping 
bars and powder punches shall be of wood or non- 
sparking metal. 

24. Care of explosives. Fuse, caps and powder 
must not be left lying about the quarry. All caps 
or primers or sticks or pieces of dynamite found 
lying about the quarry must be immediately put 
in the regular storage places. 

25. Caps Kept Separate from Dynamite. Blast- 
ing caps must not be kept in the same box with or 
close to dynamite. 
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26. Do Not Carry Caps in Pocket. Do not carry 
blasting caps in your pocket, and don’t tap or 
otherwise investigate same. 

27. Removing Blasting Caps from Box. Do not 
attempt to remove blasting caps from boxes by in- 
serting nails or any sharp instrument. 

28. Use Crimper for Capping Fuses. Only a 
crimper shall be used for attaching fuse to blasting 
caps. Do not use your teeth or knife. 

29. When Dynamite Fails to Explode. When a 
blast has been fired and it is not certain that all 
charges have exploded, no person shall enter the 
place where such charges were placed within 30 
minutes after the explosion. 

30. Opening Powder Cans. You must not open 
a metal keg of powder with a pick or metal object. 
Use the opening provided by the manufacturer of 
the keg. 

31. Missed Holes. No persons shall be permitted 
to extract, or attempt to extract, explosives from 
a “missed hole,” but shall when possible, put in a 
new primer and blast again. When not possible to 
do this, wait for orders from the foreman. 

32. Spitting Fuses. No man shall “spit”? more 
than ten fuses at one time, and should it be neces- 
sary to blast a greater number of holes than ten, he 
must have assistance. 

33. Warning for Blast. When ready to fire shots, 
warnings must be given in every direction, and all 
entrances to the place or places where charges are 
to be fired shall be guarded so far as possible. When 
shots are to be fired, all persons must enter the 
shelter provided for protection from flying stones. 





AMERICAN TABLE OF DISTANCES 


Inhabited Public Public 
Explosives Buildings Railway Highway 
Used Barricaded! Barricaded! Barricaded! 
(/b.) (ft.) (ft.) (ft.) 

50 120 70 35 
100 180 110 55 
200 260 155 75 
300 320 190 95 
100 360 215 110 
500 400 240 120 
600 430 260 130 
700 460 275 140 
800 190 295 150 
900 510 305 155 
1,000 530 320 160 
1,500 600 360 180 
2,000 650 390 195 
3,000 710 125 210 
4,000 750 450 225 
5,000 780 470 235 
6,000 805 485 245 
7,000 830 500 250 
8,000 850 510 255 
9,000 870 520 260 
10,000 890 535 265 
15,000 975 585 290 
20,000 1,055 635 315 
25,000 1,130 680 340 
30,000 1,205 725 360 
35,000 1,275 765 380 
40,000 1,340 805 400 
45,000 1,400 840 __ 420 


iBarricaded, as here used, signifies that the building containing explosives 
is screened from other buildings, railways, or from highways by either natural 
or artificial barriers. Where such barriers do not exist, the distances should be 


er First Aid 

At all quarries and pits two or more employees, 
depending on the number employed, should receive 
thorough first-aid training. Persons shall be con- 
sidered to be thoroughly trained when they are able 
to administer first-aid treatment for shock, bleed- 
ing, burns, cuts, bruises, sprains, fractures and dis- 
locations; they shall be able to administer artificial 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Recent Developments in Sand and Gravel 
and Related Industries in Texas 


Ready-Mixed Concrete Plant and Three 
Dredging Operations Go Into Production 
By W. E. TRAUFFER 


Texas has been extremely rapid for the past 

several years. Many new plants were put into 
operation and many old ones remodeled and en- 
larged. During the early part of 1930, however, 
there was a decided slump in the expansion of the 
industry and no new plants of any size were erected. 
Most of the new developments were in the central 
part of the state and are described below. 


The Landa Sand & Gravel Co. 


The Landa Sand & Gravel Co., of New Braunfels, 
Texas, erected a new plant at 200 Crockett St., 
Austin, which went into operation early in June. 
This is a dredging operation with a capacity of 20 
cars per day. The plant is of sound design and has 
several interesting features. 

This company is a subsidiary of the Landa Rock 
Products Co., of New Braunfels, and is the first 
venture of the parent company into the sand and 
gravel field. Harry Landa is president and main- 
tains his office in the Alamo National Bldg., San 
Antonio, Texas. J. C. Byrd is plant superintendent. 

The pit and plant are located on a 60-acre tract 
about 3, mile west of downtown Austin and in the 


|" growth of the sand and gravel industry in 


Colorado River bed about 1,500 ft. from its banks. 
The deposit of gravel is about 40 ft. deep with a 
2-ft. overburden. It averages about 70 per cent 
sand and 30 per cent gravel, with 20 per cent of the 
rock large enough to require crushing. Ordinarily 
most of this sand would be wasted but in this case it 
goes very well with the crushed stone produced at 
New Braunfels, which is only 51 miles south. 

The dredge hull consists of four steel pontoons, 
each 12 ft. by 20 ft., arranged in two sections to 
form a 9-ft. longitudinal well for the intake and 
ladder. The 10-in. Amsco dredge pump has a 10-in. 
suction and 8-in. discharge and is belt-driven by a 
150-hp. General Electric motor. The 30-ft. Eagle 
Swintek screen nozzle ladder on the intake is belt- 
driven through an idler pulley by the same motor. 
A 1-drum hoist handles the ladder. 

The dredge discharges through a 300-ft. pipe line 
and against a head of 22 ft. into a steel-lined wooden 
flume at the plant. This is 34 ft. long by 3 ft. wide 
and has steel baffles which break up the force of the 
flow. The flume discharges into an Allis-Chalmers 
30-in. by 20-ft. single-jacketed revolving scrubber 
screen with 14-in. perforations. The throughs go 











New plant of Landa Sand & Gravel Co. from southwest. Primary screen and sand tanks in foreground. Motor driving plant in 
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small frame house at left. 
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Looking down on the primary screen and the reduction crusher 
from the top of the plant of the Landa Sand & Gravel Co. 


to two Telsmith sand settling tanks, one 6 ft. and 
one 7 ft., and to a sand trap. The sand from the 
cones and the trap discharges onto a 24-in. belt con- 
veyor on 30-ft. centers, operating in a concrete pit. 
This in turn feeds a 16-in. bucket elevator on 50-ft. 
centers which discharges the sand into bins. When 
the plant was first put into operation it was impos- 
sible to hold all of the sand due to the amount of 
water returning through the flume. Splitting the 
flow to the trap before it reaches the sand tanks has 
cut the loss to less than 2 per cent. 





























Steel-hulled dredge of Landa Sand & Gravel Co. with screen 


nozzle ladder lowered. 


The material over 14-in. from the first screen 
drops to a Telsmith No. 4 reduction crusher which 
crushes everything over 11!4-in. in size. The 
crusher discharges into a concrete pit from which 
the stone is taken by a 12-in. bucket elevator on 55- 
ft. centers. This feeds a 30-in. by 18-ft. single-jack- 
eted revolving screen above the bins which has */,- 
in. and 114-in. perforations. This discharges di- 
rectly into the bins. Four sizes—1!,, to 1/-in., 4 to 
3/-in., 4 to 114-in., and 14, to 214-in.—can be pro- 
duced in addition to sand. 

The plant is of timber construction with concrete 











Side view of new plant of Landa Sand & Gravel Co. 














The final sizing screen of the Landa Sand & Gravel Co. plant. 


foundations. The three bins, one for sand and two 
for gravel, have a total capacity of 160 cu. yd. They 
have steel-girder braced bottoms and discharge 
from underneath through four quadrant gates into 
either cars or trucks for shipment. Incidentally, 
this is the only sand and gravel plant in the vicinity 
of Austin with facilities for rail shipment. 

A 75-hp. General Electric motor operates a line 
shaft with two pulleys. One of these drives the two 
elevators and the secondary screen while the other 
drives the primary screen, crusher and the con- 
veyors, all through belt drives. All drive, conveyor, 
and elevator belting was furnished by the New 
York Belting and Packing Co. General Electric 
controllers, oil circuit breakers and Square D safety 
switches are used. 

The plant is located on switching tracks of the 
Missouri Pacific Ry. This connects with the South- 
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ern Pacific Ry. and ‘the M., K. and T. Ry., giving 
distribution in all directions over the three trunk 
lines. 

The Texas Sand and Gravel Co. 


The Texas Sand and Gravel Co., of Waco, Texas, 
one of the largest producers in the state, put into 
operation two small new plants early in the spring. 
Both of these are dredging operations in the vicinity 
of Waco. The company also operates plants at 
Colorado and Saragosa and several near Amarillo, 
Texas. 

The new Texand plant is located about 4 miles 
south of Waco adjacent to an old pit which has been 
operated for the past 15 years but has now been 
abandoned. The deposit averages about 25 ft. in 
depth with from 5 to 10 ft. above water. The over- 

















Supt. J. C. Byrd of the Landa Sand & Gravel Co. in front of the 
two sand cones. Crusher at right. 


burden of sandy loam is from 4 to 5 ft. thick. This 
is dredged together with the gravel and because of 
its sandy character is easily washed out at the 
plant. 

The dredge at the Texand plant has a steel hull 
and frame superstructure, The 10-in. Amsco heavy 
duty dredge pump has an 8-in. intake and 8-in. dis- 
charge. It is belt-driven by a 150-hp. variable speed 
motor. Because of the short line and low head to 
the plant, 400 ft. and 15 ft., respectively, it has been 
found economical to run the pump at about two- 
thirds of its normal speed. The use of an oversize 
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The dredge at the Jenkins pit of the Texas Sand & Gravel Co. 


pump at this slow speed is claimed to have greatly 
minimized the wear on the pump. 

The dredge line discharges at the shore plant into 
a 48-in. by 24-ft. Allis-Chalmers heavy-duty double- 
jacketed revolving screen with a !14,-in. sand 
jacket. The sand is flumed back into the pond. The 
gravel is taken by an 18-in. belt bucket elevator to 
a 40-in. by 18-ft. revolving screen at the top of the 
plant. This acts as an additional washer and helps 
take out the fines. Cars are loaded on a track under 
this bin through a swinging chute which prevents 
segregation of the gravel by loading the full width 
of the cars. 

A small dredge with an Amsco 6-in. Type M 
heavy-duty pump recovers the wasted sand. This 
has a 6-in. suction and 5-in. discharge and is driven 
by a 75-hp. motor. As this dredge is stationary the 
pipe line runs directly to the sand plant and is sup- 
ported by brace rods. The sand discharges to a 38- 
in. by 12-ft. revolving screen with 14-in. perfora- 
tions. The throughs go toa Telsmith sand tank for 
builders’ sand which discharges directly into cars. 
The oversize sand is flumed back into the pond but 
can be reclaimed when concrete sand is desired. 
This operation produces 15 cars of gravel and from 
10 to 15 cars of sand per day. Pit-run.gravel is 
also produced by a Monighan 3 T walking dragline 
powered by a 120-hp. Fairbanks-Morse oil engine 
and handling a 31-cu. yd. Page bucket. 
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General view of Jenkins pit of Texas Sand & Gravel Co. 








Old plant at left, new at right. Sand dredge in center. 
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The Texand pit of the Texas Sand & Gravel Co. 


The company’s Jenkins plgnt is located about 14 
mile east of the Texand plant and is a similar type 
of operation with the same size of main screen but 
no secondary screen. The deposit here is also simi- 
lar to that at Texand. 

The dredge consists of two 9-ft. by 40-ft. wooden 
barges securely fastened together with the open 
space between them bridged over. The 10-in. Amsco 
pump is on the rear barge and is driven by a 150- 
hp. motor. The 20-ft. Eagle Swintek screen nozzle 
ladder is on the front float and is so located that the 
dredge is in trim when the ladder is raised. This 
dredge also has an 8-in. suction and 8-in. discharge. 

The sand dredge at this plant has an 8-in. pump 
discharging through a 6-in. line. This pump is 
driven by a 75-hp. motor. The plant also produces 
pit-run gravel which is loaded directly into cars by 
a Monighan No. 2 steam dragline operating a 214- 
cu. yd. Page bucket. 

The main office of the company is at 1904 Ami- 
cable Bldg., Waco, Texas. Officers are: L. D. East- 
land, president; W. D. Eastland, vice-president and 











Gasoline crane handling aggregate from stockpile to batching 
plant of Turner Gravel Co. 
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Gravel plant in background. Sand dredge and plant in foreground. 


secretary; T. J. Palm, vice-president and general 
superintendent; and R. P. Eastland, treasurer. 


The Turner Gravel Co. 


The Turner Gravel Co., operating several small 
sand and gravel plants at Luxello, Texas, and near 
San Antonio, recently put into operation a transit- 
mix concrete plant in its material yard at 825 Mo- 
rales St., San Antonio. This unit went into opera- 
tion in the latter part of May and is modern in every 
detail. 

The aggregates, sand and gravel, are unloaded 
from railroad gondolas on a siding by a Northwest 
gasoline crawler crane handling a */,-cu. yd. Blaw- 
Knox clamshell bucket. This handles to a stockpile 
or directly to a ground hopper at the batching plant. 
The hopper feeds an enclosed Link-Belt bucket ele- 
vator which discharges to the Butler 160-cu. yd. 4- 
compartment steel bin at the top of the plant. This 
stores sand, cement, and two sizes of gravel. A belt 
conveyor also can carry material from the stock- 
pile to the hopper when desired. 


(Continued on page 54) 




















Plant of Turner Gravel Co. with some of transit-mixing trucks 
shown at the right. 
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Quarry-Stripping Costs Reduced by Use 


of Tractors, Survey Shows: 


Material Hauled by Machines at Average 
Cost of Only 14.7 Cents per Cubic Yard 


Pa., does some road work and general excava- 

tion and handles a large volume of quarry 
stripping. Tractors have been found well suited 
for various types of hauling and are making a par- 
ticularly good showing on quarry-stripping opera- 
tions. 

Two Linn tractors purchased in January, 1929, 
have often shown a marked advantage in certain 
respects. 

The tractors worked for some time on a quarry- 
stripping operation at the Reading plant of Allen- 
town Portland Cement Co. This job, completed 
some time ago, afforded a severe test for the haul- 
ing equipment as a result of the fact that there was 
a grade of 30 per cent against the loads at one 
point. The tractors negotiated this stretch satis- 
factorily and their performance, in general, war- 
ranted continued use of other work of this type. 

Both machines are now engaged at the plant of 
the Valley Forge Cement Co., where another 
quarry-stripping job is being done. MHauls vary 
from 50 to 225 ft. one way, and there is a grade of 
20 per cent against the load in one place. The 
ground is of clay, which softens to a considerable 
depth in wet weather. The overburden on this 
job is a mixture of clay and rock in slab form. 

The normal schedule on the Valley Forge job 
calls for a 400-cu. yd. movement daily, and this is 
done without trouble by the two Linn tractors for 
which the daily haulage averages 200 cu. yd. each. 

On the road-widening job done last year for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad the tractors were able io 
work whenever required, irrespective of ground and 
weather conditions. 


[ee firm of Romano & Fisher of Norristown, 





*Based on information and data furnished by the A. C 


. Nielsen 
Co., industrial surveys. 























One of the tractors loaded with stone. 
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The performance is based exclusively on short- 
haul jobs, usually under 300 ft. one way. How- 
ever, the Linn equipment has been used on hauls 
up to one mile in length. 

No difficulty has been encountered in moving 
the tractors about the country for different jobs. 
One movement of 63 miles was made in a total 
elapsed time of 9 hours, which the user considered 
entirely satisfactory. 

The accompanying table shows, in detail, the 
cost of operating Linn tractors on the Valley Forge 
quarry-stripping job, as determined by a recent 
survey. 

Depreciation is charged at $0.736 per hour, 
based on the assumption that the tractors will be 





HAULING COSTS WITH LINN TRACTORS ON QUARRY STRIPPING 
(200 cu. yd. per tractor daily on runs 50 to 225 ft. one way) 














Investment Data 


First cost of one tractor, wen te $8,200.00 
MN oe cnr org g Siang niga eva a vee ¥a8 PPS Rae 6 5S BIS 90.00 $8,110.00 
Less estimated turn-in value...... 750.00 
Net depreciating investment......................0.. $7,360.00 

Annual Fixed Charges ie v 

Average interest on net depreciating investment.............. $ 276.00 
Straight interest @ 6% on turn-in value................... 45.00 
License, insurance and taxes.......... 250.00 
Bo Ok. | $ 571.00 


Daily Operating Costs 


Fixed charge pro-rate—$571 + 250 days................-. . §$ 2.28 
Depreciation—$0.736 per hr. x 10 hr. per day.............. y 7.36 
Repairs and maintenance— 
Avg. per hr for Ist 13 mo.—$119.97 + 2710.........$0.044 
Added allowance for larger future needs............. 0.656 
Estimated total—10 hr. per day . . $0.700 7.00 
Gasoline—30 gal. per day @ $0.17 ee errr a Te ere 5.10 
Oil—1 gallon per day @ $0.80. .............. 2. ee eee eee 0.80 
A A I oo oc esheets eee nceee decane 0.24 
Driver’s wage—$40 per week + 6 CI bcc swk.s9't wes rs se ye eas 6.67 
Total hauling costs: 
I Src a aciece® niea ss Cine SoH ITS AT CRED $ 29.45 
Per cubic yard (bank measure) — 
$29.45 + 200 oa bedranisauaha tiara gman 0.147 








eee for pane years at an average of 250 days per 
year. 

The total repair and maintenance cost for the 
first 13 months of operation, including labor and 
material, amounted to $239.94 for the two trac- 
tors, or an average of $119.97 per tractor. While 
this amounts to only $0.044 per hour of operation 
it seems wise, in view of the heavy loads, steep 
grades and steady operation, to allow a total of 
$0.70 per hour for repairs and maintenance. This 
should prove ample as an average over the entire 
life of the tractor. 

Gasoline requirements for the tractors range 
from 20 to 35 gal. per day and average 30 gal. on 
quarry stripping. The tractors are equipped with 
Waukesha motors. Oil requirements are at the 
average rate of one gallon per day for each trac- 
tor. Each machine gets a complete drainage and 


refilling about once a week. 
(Continued on page 42) 









Guarding the Quarry-Worker’s Foot Will 


Help to Reduce Accidents 


By C. W. LIBERG 


GREAT deal has been said and a great deal 
A has been written about the mechanical guard- 

ing of plant machinery. Many companies 
have reached the point where their workers are 
completely protected from machine hazards by well- 
constructed and correctly-installed guards. This is 
especially true of the cement industry wherein the 
problem of mechanical guarding of danger points 
has received a great deal of serious thought and 
action. 

Important and indispensable as these mechanical 
guards may be, they prevent only a small percent- 
age of industrial accidents. Reliable statistics, 
gathered over a period of years by competent 
agencies, show that 85 per cent of all industrial 
accidents result from conditions which can be 
traced, either directly or indirectly, to the failure 
of the human element. The prevention of these 
accidents—those resulting from “man failure’”—is 
one of the big problems of industry. Attempts to 
solve this problem have brought into common use 
the safety bulletin boards with their catchy slogans 
and valuable accident prevention bulletins. Ap- 
peals are being made to the sportsmanship of em- 
ployees in various kinds of competitive safety cam- 
paigns. Educational matter in various forms is 
being placed in the hands of workers with the view 
of creating a faculty which will render them less 
liable to accidents. Safety committees are func- 
tioning, investigating and recommending. 

That these things are of great value is not ques- 
tioned. The wonderful safety records that have 
been made at plants where a definite plan of safety 
education has been followed is sufficient proof of 
the practicability and desirability of these activi- 
ties. Still, it is a slow process, often interrupted 
by discouraging incidents which test the patience 
of its sponsors. Immediate results cannot be ex- 
pected and are not usually attained, for a certain 
period of time must elapse that the lessons and 
thoughts presented may become firmly imbedded 
in the minds of the workers. 

Assuming then that a plant or quarry is safe- 
guarded from mechanical hazards by efficient 
guards and that the management has inaugurated a 
program of safety education, what further steps 
can it take definitely to improve the appearance of 
its accident cost sheet? 

Perhaps the logical procedure at this stage would 
be for the operator or manager of the particular 
quarry or mill in question to refer to the records 
of past accidents tabulated according to causes and 
to parts of body injured. An analysis of this tabu- 
lation would show that a few definite types of acci- 
dents are responsible for a large percentage of the 
lost-time injuries. In quarry operations, especial- 
ly those where a certain amount of loading is done 
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by hand, the following two types would in all prob- 
ability head the list: (1) Eye injuries caused by 
flying chips of rock or dust, and, (2) Foot injuries 
caused by rocks and materials falling upon the feet. 

It is with this second type of accident—foot 
injuries—that this article is concerned. In it an 
attempt shall be made to show how, through the 
use of a type of guard which is worn by the em- 
ployee instead of being installed on a machine, 
great savings can be effected and safety records can 
be improved. 

The idea of guarding certain parts of the body 
is not new. The heavy armor worn by knights of 
old saved them from many a serious wound. Gog- 
gles, helmets, shin guards and other types of pro- 
tective equipment and apparel have long been in 
common use in industrial plants, mines and quar- 
ries. It is littke wonder then that the work of de- 
veloping a safety shoe which would protect the toes 
of the wearer was begun some eight years ago and 
that today it is possible to purchase foot protection 
that is practical in every respect. 

At this point it would be a splendid idea for the 
reader to again turn to the accident records of his 
plant for the past three or four years with the view 
of determining what percentage of the total num- 
ber of days lost was due to injuries to toes. It is 
safe to say that the accident sheets of almost every 
quarry in which any amount of hand loading is 
done, and in which no foot protection is used, would 
show that at least 7 per cent of the total time lost 
was due to toe injuries. In many cases the per- 
centage would undoubtedly be much greater, vary- 
ing directly with the amount of hand loading done. 

Some time ago an interesting study of foot and 
toe accidents was made by the Tri-State Zinc and 
Lead Ore Producers’ Association. Records of mine 
accidents for the previous 5 years were tabulated 
and percentages computed. Final figures showed 
that 56 per cent of all foot accidents occurred to the 
toes and that 6.7 per cent of all mine accidents were 
toe injuries. It also brought out the fact that the 
average toe injury costs thirteen days of lost time. 
The following percentages, compiled by the Asso- 
ciation, show that a very large proportion of all 
foot injuries are caused by boulders falling on the 
feet of the workers while loading cars—an ever- 
present hazard in almost every quarry. 


Foot Accidents 


Cause Percentage 
Jackhammer on foot............... 2.0 
ee ae ars anaes 12.0 
Boulders falling on feet............ 54.0 
RORNESRE MEINE Gir ics oie 4.055 Korae SGlaviwie vin 27.0 
Handling drill steel... 0.2... .i.6. 5.0 

BME Me ckkts ac sawAkneee weet 100.0 
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This safety boot saved a worker’s toes 
when a car derailed and landed upon it. 


The statement which appears in the advertising 
literature of a safety-shoe manufacturer that ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of all industrial accidents 
are to the feet and that three-fourths of these acci- 
dents result from falling objects, is not an exag- 
geration. While it is true that some industries have 
a larger percentage of foot injuries than others, 
the large percentage of accidents caused by “falling 
and rolling rocks and objects” in quarries indicates 
that they have their full share of foot injuries. A 
survey of accidents made by the Portland Cement 
Association last year showed that 35 per cent of the 
accidents reported by 136 quarries were caused by 
“falling or rolling rocks and objects’”—a figure 
startling enough to command attention. 


Selecting the Shoe 


Let us assume that the management of a plant 
wishes to formulate a workable plan whereby 
safety shoes may be introduced into its organiza- 
tion with the least amount of confusion. The first 
step necessary is to select the proper type of shoe. 
This is, perhaps, the most important part of the 
whole safety-shoe campaign for, should a shoe that 
is uncomfortable to wear or inferior in quality be 
thrust upon the workmen, a severe blow would be 
dealt to the plan under consideration and in some 
cases to the general morale of the employees as well. 
It is, therefore, necessary to select a shoe that pos- 
sesses the following qualifications: comfort, wear 
and toe protection. 

The amusing remark made by an employee who 
was being shown a pair of safety shoes, that “those 
safety shoes would be all right if it weren’t for that 
hard toe” is characteristic of the attitude of many 
workmen toward protective apparel of various 
kinds. It is important to overcome this objection 
at the start by providing a shoe that will be as easy 
on tne foot as those the workers have been accus- 
tomed to wearing. To do this it will be necessary 
to consider the conditions under which the em- 
ployees are working and decide upon particular 
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Workman wearing one type of safety shoe 
which is an effective protection. 








Dent caused in shoe when a 30-lb. rail 
fell on it. The wearer was unhurt. 


types of shoes for particular kinds of work. Usual- 
ly two styles will be sufficient—a heavy serviceable 
shoe for quarry workers and a lighter, more flex- 
ible one for mill and shop employees. In some cases 
it will be necessary to provide a rubber safety boot 
for work in wet places. 


The experiences of many users of safety shoes 
have shown that it is not desirable to have the pro- 
tective box toe extend too far over the foot since 
such a condition tends to make the shoes uncom- 
fortable, especially when the work of the wearer is 
such that frequent stooping and flexing of the foot 
is necessary. This is particularly true of shovel- 
ling jobs at which the loader stoops and bends his 
foot throughout the day. A good shoe for loaders 
is one in which the protective toe is only a little over 
an inch in length. In addition to eliminating all 
possibilities of discomfort, the shorter box toe does 
away with some of the imaginary objections which, 
though not always expressed, often exist in the 
minds of the men. 


The importance of selecting only shoes of good 
quality should not be forgotten. Good footwear is 
in itself a protection for the feet and the service 
which they give will convince the employees that it 
is poor economy to buy cheap shoes. This is a point 
that is often overlooked. If the safety-shoe cam- 
paign does nothing more than convince the men 
that it is desirable to wear good substantial foot- 
wear, a great deal has been accomplished. 


After the type of shoe required has been decided 
upon, several pairs should be tried out on the job. 
It is a wise plan for the management to give these 
shoes to men who are working on jobs which will 
give the shoes a severe test. An accurate record 
should be kept of the conditions under which the 
man was working and the length of time the shoes 
were worn. It is well to explain to the wearer the 


purpose of the test and impress upon him the neces- 
sity of speaking freely of the bad as well as the 
good points about the shoes. 


When a safety shoe has been found that meets 
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the requirements in comfort, wear and toe protec- 
tion, the next step is to decide upon the method of 
introducing the shoes to the men. Most companies 
prefer to handle the shoes through their employ- 
ment or safety departments and to give the men the 
benefit of the wholesale price at which the shoes are 
purchased. It is, of course, advisable to add a small 
carrying charge to take care of the handling ex- 
pense. The employment or safety department is 
recommended because either is, as a rule, intimately 
linked up with the workers and understands their 
problems. 

Before selling a single pair of safety shoes it 
would be well to have a meeting of all foremen and 
operating executives for the purpose of fitting them 
with safety shoes. In most instances, of course, 
these men would be enthusiastic boosters for the 
plan. The wearing of safety shoes by foremen and 
operating executives is a splendid indication to the 
workers that the company is sincere in its desire 
to have all employees wear this protection. For 
this reason, the first man to don a pair of these 
shoes should be the “boss” himself. 

The problem now arises as to whether or not it 
would be advisable to compel the men to wear 
safety shoes while in the plant or quarry. Would 
it have an undesirable effect upon the employees 











Cross section of safety shoe. Note the protective box toe. 
should they receive such an order? The opinion of 
many executives who have successfully put across 
a safety-shoe program is that although it might be 
possible in some instances to attain the desired re- 
sults by the use of a command from the head office, 
it is better to go slow at first and try to win over 
the majority through educational methods. Once 
convinced that safety shoes are comfortable, the 
men will be permanent boosters and little difficulty 
will be experienced. A blanket order compelling 
everyone to wear the shoes can be issued when all 
but a small minority have purchased the shoes of 
their own accord. 

The man who can do the most to win over the 
employees to the safety-shoe idea is the fore- 
man. His close association with the men makes it 
possible for him to understand the real reasons for 
any resistance that might be encountered and his 
personal interest in the plan will make him a “sales- 
man” whose words carry a great deal of weight 
among his men. Through him each individual 
workman can, in most cases, be won over to the 
plan in a relatively short time. 
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Well-planned bulletin board advertising will also 
do much to further the campaign. Letters from 
the safety engineer and other executives, safety- 
shoe posters which may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and exhibits of shoes which 
have prevented injuries to toes are all valuable and 
help to bring about the desired results. 

Once safety shoes have been placed upon the 
workers’ feet, a marked decrease in the number of 
serious foot accidents will be noticed. The expe- 
rience of the Packard Motor Car Co. shows that 
foot protection will save a great many toe injuries. 
In 1926 one foot accident out of every six in their 
plant was a lost time case while in 1928 it was re- 
duced to one in eleven. During this period over 
3,000 pairs of safety shoes had been sold to em- 
ployees. 





Quarry-Stripping Costs Reduced 


(Continued from page 39) 


The solid tires used on the front wheels of the 
Linn tractors cost $90 per set and are good for 
about 375 operating days. The daily cost of this 
item is $0.24. 

Drivers’ wages, figured at $40 per week, or $6.67 
per day, complete the tabulation of operating costs. 
The totals shown are $29.45 per day or $0.147 per 
cu. yd. (bank) of material moved. 

To summarize briefly, this company’s preference 
for these tractors on quarry-stripping work is 
based on (1) steady operation in all kinds of 
weather, (2) full loading irrespective of ground 
conditions, (3) greater hauling capacity per unit 
and (4) lower total cost per yard of material 
moved. 





Bureau of Mines Prepares Report on 
the Crushed-Stone Industry 


The crushed-stone industry has experienced re- 
markable expansion, production increasing about 
140 per cent in the past twenty years, from 39,- 
215,575 tons in 1909 to 91,265,360 tons in 1928. 

The United States Bureau of Mines now has in 
preparation a report covering the economics of the 
crushed-stone industry. The subjects discussed will 
be capital investment, the importance of adequate 
prospecting, testing to determine adaptability to 
use, factors affecting production costs, methods of 
quarrying and preparation, marketing problems, 
competitive conditions, transportation, and selling 
prices. 

The purpose of the report is to encourage oper- 
ators to devote adequate study not only to the 
physical process of quarrying, crushing, and 
transporting stone, but also to the more complex 
problems of competition, marketing, selling price in 
relation to production cost, quality and adaptability 
of the product, and the present and future trends of 
the industry. 
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Gulf-Coast Producer Conducts Dredging 
Operation on Pearl River 
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The auxiliary plant of the Weston Sand & Gravel Co. 


HE Weston Sand & 
[Pere Co., Logtown, 

Miss., conducts sand 
and gravel operations near 
that city which consist of both river and pond 
dredging. One dredge, operating on the Pear] River, 
also has a complete screening and washing unit, 
while the other two dredges are of the usual type 
feeding to shore plants. The river dredge operates 
the year round while the others are used only dur- 
ing the busy season. 

The Pearl River empties into the Gulf of Mexico 
about 10 miles south of Logtown. It is about 400 
ft. wide at this point and as much as 50 ft. deep and 
is subject to some tidal variation. The river dredge, 
Dredge No. 3, operates in Pearl River from Log- 
town to a point about 15 miles north, sand and 
gravel being found in various locations along this 
part of the river. 

At the time the plant was visited the dredge was 
working a deposit about *4, mile above Logtown 
where a good grade of gravel was being obtained, 
with very little material over 114 in. in size. The 
extent of this deposit may be judged from the fact 








Dredges No. 1 and 2 at left and screening plant at right. 


Additional Material Obtained at 
Pond Dredging Project Near 
Logtown, Miss. 


that over 30,000 tons had 
already been dredged out in 
a distance of less than 400 
ft. This dredge has a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 cu. yd. of sand.and 300 cu. yd. of 
gravel per day. 

Dredge No. 3 has a timber hull 90 ft. long, 32 ft. 
wide and 6 ft. deep with fore and aft bulkheads 
dividing it into three watertight compartments. 
The superstructure is of timber with Inland Steel 
Co. corrugated galvanized metal siding and roofing. 
It has, in addition to the dredging, screening and 
washing equipment, a well-equipped galley and 
living quarters for 12 men on the upper deck. The 
dredge is held in place by shore lines at the bow 
and two 75-ft. spuds at the stern. 

The 75-ft. intake pipe is suspended from a 60-ft. 
timber boom and an A-frame and is long enough 
to operate in the deepest parts of the river. Amer- 
ican Rolling Mills Co. manganese steel: pipe and 
Goodyear suction hose are used. The 12-in. Amsco 
heavy-duty dredge pump is driven by a direct-con- 
nected Worthington 240-hp. 4-cyl. Diesel engine 
which also drives most of the other machinery on 








Dredge No. 3 of the Weston Sand & Gravel Co. showing length of intake. Discharge pipe from pump to screen visible above. One 
of the two loading chutes at right. Town of Logtown in background. 
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The 150-hp. 3-cyl. semi-Diesel engine driving 8-in. pump 
on Dredge No. 2. 


the dredge through line shafts. The engine is 
equipped with a muffler and together with the pump 
is mounted on structural steel framework over 12- 
in. timbers across the hull. This arrangement prac- 
tically eliminates vibration. 

The dredge pump discharges 20 ft. vertically up- 
ward into an L-shaped chute 25 ft. long which 
breaks up the force of the discharge. The chute 
feeds to a Reliance 5-ft. by 20-ft. single-jacketed re- 
volving screen. This has two sections with %%-in. 
and three sections with 14-in. perforations. A 2-in. 
perforated steel cone at the feed end of the screen 
keeps out oversize and trash which discharges over- 
board through a chute. 

The material over %%-in. from the revolving 
screen is chuted directly into a Lockett Pearl River 
washer which takes out all of the twigs, bark and 
other trash and most of the clay. The removal of 
these materials constitutes a serious problem in this 
section of the country as logging is the chief in- 














Nozzle hoist on Dredge No. 2 with 8-in. dredge pump 
visible at left. 


dustry and the streams are full of logs, twigs, etc. 
The Lockett washer was designed for this installa- 
tion and has been used successfully for over two 
years. 

The sand from the revolving screen discharges to 
a steel waste box where the trash, clay, and fine 
sand are carried away in the overflow. The sand 
discharges through a chute into barges alongside. 
This chute is fitted with three stationary sand 
screens with 14-in. mesh Rolman manganese wire 
cloth. These screens can be readily changed to 
14-in. when concrete sand is desired. Goodyear 
rubber chute lining is used on all chutes and is giv- 
ing very satisfactory service. Nearly 200,000 tons 
of gravel have gone over some of this lining. 

The Worthington 240-hp. Diesel engine which 
operates the pump also drives the remainder of the 
equipment through belts and line shafts. This 
equipment includes a 6-in. Worthington centrifugal 
pump for wash water, a Worthington 6-in. by 6-in. 
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Interior of Dredge No. 1 with 240-hp. 4-cyl. Diesel engine operating 12-in. heavy-duty dredge pump. 
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Capt. H. G. Koppenol at left with part of the crew of Dredge 
No. 3. 


water circulating pump for the engine and the 
pump bearings, an air compressor for starting the 
engine, a Nash Hytor vacuum pump for priming 
the dredge pump, and a fuel oil pump. Two O. K. 
Clutch & Machinery Co. hoists are also driven from 
this engine. A 2-drum hoist swings the intake 
boom while a 3-drum hoist is used for raising and 
lowering the nozzle and to operate the two 75-ft. 
spuds at the rear of the dredge. All of this equip- 
ment is driven through Manhattan Condor belting. 








Dredges No. 1 and 2 at the auxiliary plant. 


The screen and washer are chain driven from the 
lineshafts. All drive chains and sprockets were 
furnished by the Link-Belt Co. 

A Worthington 15-hp. combination gasoline-kero- 
sene engine is used as an auxiliary in case of emer- 
gency and will operate everything except the pump. 
There has been little use for this, however, as the 
dredge has been operating for over two years with- 
out a shutdown. A Kohler home-lighting plant fur- 
nishes lighting for operation and for the crew 
quarters. There is also a compressed air tank for 
starting the engine and a small fuel tank on the 
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dredge, and a 10,000-gal. fuel oil storage tank on a 
small barge at the rear of the dredge. 

Six wooden barges of from 275 to 380-cu. yd. 
capacity are owned by the company. These are 
loaded by the dredge and hauled to the company’s 
dock by a small steam-driven towboat. An Ameri- 




















The hoists controlling the intake and spuds on Dredge No. 3. 


can Hoist & Derrick Co. steam crane with a %%- 
cu. yd. Hayward clamshell bucket rehandles the ma- 
terial into cars for shipment. Most of the output, 
however, is shipped directly in these barges to 
various points along the Gulf of Mexico, the tow- 
ing being done by contract. Shipments are made as 
far as Biloxi, 125 miles east, and New Orleans, 90 
miles west. Some outside barges are also loaded 
by contract for other operators. 

The pond-dredging operations are located a few 
miles north of Logtown. Both dredges used here 
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The 4-cyl. 240-hp. Diesel engine operating Dredge No. 3. 
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Dredge No. 3 from upstream with barge at left. 


are of the same type of construction with wooden 
hulls and superstructure and Inland Steel Co. corru- 
gated metal siding. 

The smaller dredge has an 8-in. Amsco pump 
which is belt driven by a 3-cyl. 150-hp. Fairbanks- 
Morse semi-Diesel engine. This also drives a 6-in. 
by 10-in. Fairbanks-Morse water pump for cooling 
the engine and a 1-drum Jean M. Allen & Co. hoist 
which raises and lowers the nozzle. The larger 
dredge has the same equipment except that it has a 
10-in. Amsco pump driven by a 4-cyl. 200-hp. Fair- 
banks-Morse Diesel engine. Goodyear suction hose 
is used on both dredges. 

The dredges pump together or separately, as de- 
mand requires, to the shore screening plant. Sta- 








Closeup of the patented washer and screen on Dredge No. 3. 


tionary screens with Cleveland wire cloth produce 
two sizes of sand, pea gravel and concrete gravel. 
No storage is provided, all material being loaded 
directly into cars for shipment. Two Plymouth 8- 
ton gasoline locomotives switch the cars. 

The company operates its own railroad, which 
was formerly used as a logging road, over which 
all shipments are made from this plant. This con- 
nects at Picayune, 15 miles north, with the South- 
ern Ry., and at Ansley, 20 miles east, with the L. & 
N. Ry. Two oil-burning steam locomotives haul the 
cars to these points. 

The office of the Weston Sand & Gravel Co. is at 
Logtown, Miss. Officers are: Clem W. Weston, 
president; C. L. Weston, vice president; Lamar 
Otis, secretary and treasurer; and Harold B. Wes- 
ton, sales manager. Capt. H. G. Koppenol is in 
charge of river dredging operations. 
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Wisconsin Commission Revises 


Orders 


(Continued from page 34) 


respiration by the prone or Schaefer method and 
understand the proper methods of transporting the 
injured. The superintendent of the quarry or pit 
should provide for instruction of the employees 
from time to time, not less than once or twice each 
year, in the proper handling and treatment of in- 
jured persons before the arrival of a physician. 
Such instructions may be given by a physician or 
by any competent first-aid instructor. The United 
States Bureau of Mines has been providing a source 
of training in the mines and quarries each year. 
When the Mine Safety Service Car makes its next 
appearance, the superintendent should see to it that 
his men receive the proper training. 


Safe Practices 


The enforcement of the safety rules necessary in 
a quarry or pit is no easy problem. It is easy 
enough to get up a set of rules that may be prac- 
tical enough, but quite another matter to enforce 
their observance. It certainly requires an under- 
standing of human nature by those who administer 
them. There should be no partiality shown. Pref- 
erence, if any, should be given the men that make 
good and then there can be no personal favoritism. 
Letting one man escape while another is repri- 
manded for an infraction soon leads to loss of re- 
spect for all rules and finally for the boss himself. 
Any person placed in a position of supervision over 
others must understand thoroughly that particular 
work and its principles and try to elucidate these 
principles for the men intrusted to him. He is then 
in a position to teach the safest and most efficient 
manner in which to do the work. This must al- 
ways be done in such a way as not to induce stub- 
bornness, resentment or a feeling of being humil- 
iated, but by kindly correction and proper guidance 
aim to make the man a more efficient worker and, 
at the same time, a safer one. The supervisor must 
teach his pupil to recognize up-to-date methods and 
have him see the advisability of co-operating in the 
enforcement of the rules that have been devised for 
his own and his fellow workers’ safety. Discipline 
in such an undertaking as mining or quarrying 
should be considered indispensable and should be 
maintained at all times. 


Safety Committees 


The Industrial Commission recommends that 
safety committees be organized in all quarries. In 
the smaller quarries, the superintendent should 
have charge of the safety work. He should see that 
proper safety rules and regulations are enforced; 
should see that new employees are instructed as to 
the hazards of their work and that all employees 
are educated in safety methods through safety bul- 
letins, printed rules and oral instructions. 
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Discuss Cement-Plant Hazards at Detroit 


Accident-Prevention Meeting 


Safety in the Storing, Packing, Shipping 
and Burning Departments Urged in Talks 


Cement Association held July 1 at Detroit, 

Mich., provided the attending delegates with 
valuable suggestions that were embodied in excel- 
lent addresses by authorities on safety matters. 
Three of these addresses, covering diverse phases of 
accident prevention in cement mills, are printed 
here. Two of the speakers are connected intimately 
with the practical operation of such plants, while 
the other speaker occupies an important post in an 
association of Michigan manufacturers. 


Tc regional safety meeting of the Portland 





Safety Education Pays 
By JOHN L. LOVETT 


Secretary, Michigan Manufacturers’ Assn. 











‘HE cost of industrial accidents throughout the 

United States is only a little under half a billion 
dollars per year. The public, of course, in the final 
analysis, pays this charge; directly, it is paid by in- 
dustry itself. 

I am advised that, in the State of New York, ap- 
proximately ninety million dollars per year is paid 
out in compensation and other charges attendant 
upon industrial accidents. In Michigan the amount 
paid in compensation approximates twenty million 
dollars per year. Another twenty million dollars 
per year is paid out in small sums which do not 
enter into the records of the State Department of 
Labor and In- 
dustry. 

Accidents 
are expensive. 

The direct 
cost is not the 
greater percent- 
age of the 
charges incident 
to industrial ac- 
cidents. The 
breaking up of 
the gang, of the 
team, of the 
crew, and the re- 
placement of 
the injured man 
with a new man 
who must be 
broken in and 
timed into the 
speed of the ex- 
isting crew are 
more expensive 
than the cost of 
the accident. 
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Employers have been, from the beginning, the 
most ardent advocates of accident prevention 
throughout the whole industrial structure. They 
have been advocates of accident prevention because 
of the cost to industry and because of the cost to 
the men themselves. A man’s earning power is 
lessened as the result of injuries, and no employer 
wants to see a single injury in his plant if it can 
possibly be prevented. 

In many instances the workmen’s compensation 
laws have been detriments to the workmen because 
they have encouraged carelessness on their part 
and also produced in the minds of some employers 
the idea that they no longer need to safeguard their 
machinery because they carry workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. The careless worker and the 
careless employer have added tremendously to the 
burden of accident costs in the United States. 

The task for those who would decrease industrial 
accidents is a program of strenuous education 
among the employers as well as the employees, and 
the industrial states have taken large strides for- 
ward in this work in the last ten years. It is to ac- 
cident prevention, then, and to a discussion in the 
trend of Workmen’s Compensation Laws that I de- 
sire to direct this address. 

The Michigan Manufacturers’ Assn. has always 
been an ardent. advocate of accident prevention and 
it has favored all laws that would result in the 
reduction of accidents, the proper guarding of 
machinery, and the proper construction and ven- 
tilation of factory buildings so that the employees 
of Michigan would be working under the best pos- 
sible conditions that factory engineers are able to 
produce. : 

Given good working conditions, and surrounded 
with modern safeguarded machinery, the human 
element becomes the large element with which we 
have to deal. There have been numerous studies 
made of the time-of-day when accidents are most 
frequent. There have been efforts made by certain 
theorists to prove that accidents are the result of 
fatigue and that, during the hours of greatest 
fatigue, the greatest number of accidents occur. 


Some years ago we made a survey of the acci- 
dents in Illinois and it was discovered that the peak 
of the accidents occurred in the hours when the 
peak of production occurred, and that, really, 
fatigue has nothing to do with accidents. The acci- 
dents happen when the men are trying to get out 
the greatest production. I think that is a reason- 
able theory and a perfectly human one. 

The education of the worker to be careful is not 
a new program in this country. Back in 1905 the 


United States Steel Corp. started this program in 
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its plants. It is generally given credit for the pio- 
neer effort in organized prevention work. Whether 
or not the United States Steel Corp. was the pio- 
neer is of little importance, the fact being that, 
about this time, American industry started to de- 
vote its efforts to accident prevention. 


There are a number of ways to disseminate edu- 
cation in reference to accident prevention. The 
one most universally adopted and most effective is 
the organization of the plants in various industrial 
cities into associations or safety councils for the 
purpose of carrying on a united educational effort 
in each particular city. 

This educational effort consists in first-aid 
courses. The foremen and workmen are taught 
to administer first aid immediately following an ac- 
cident. This has decreased lost-time accidents con- 
siderably and has resulted in the stopping of infec- 
tions and other by-products of accidents. 

General safety meetings are conducted for em- 
ployees, and to these meetings all of the employees 
of different plants are invited and speakers well in- 
formed upon the various methods of safety give 
addresses. The general safety meeting has a par- 
ticular value in stimulating the safety idea in the 
minds of the workmen on the machines or various 
other jobs. In addition to the educational programs 
carried on for foremen, general meetings are held 
for industrial supervisors, specific meetings for par- 
ticular foremen, meetings for the engineering divi- 
sions covering those who are directly supervising 
safety work, and also the organization of the truck 
drivers into divisions for education. 


The Detroit Industrial Safety Council has made 
great progress in the reduction of accidents by driv- 
ers of trucks. If I recall the figures correctly, a 
reduction of 29 per cent in accidents has taken place 
during the last year. 


Then there is the inter-plant safety contest, and 
I believe that this form of contest is very productive 
of results. The Associated Industries of New York 
carries on a safety campaign for three months and 
gives valuable prizes to the workers in the plants 
showing the smallest number of lost-time accidents 
and the smallest number of man-hours lost. Star- 
tling results have been obtained in many plants as 
the result of these contests. Mark Daly, executive 
secretary of the Associated Industries of New York, 
advises me that there are some plants in New York 
which will run for more than a year with not a 
single lost-time accident. It is the old sporting 
spirit that gets into the men. It is a desire to win 
and, after all, that is about the biggest stimulant 
toward safety that there is among the workers. Put 
your men in a contest—in some kind of a fight—and 
every average American worker will respond won- 
derfully. 

Then there is the intra-plant contest. A contest 
can be arranged between the workmen in different 
departments of the factory, and the plant itself can 
give prizes to those departments with the fewest 
lost-time accidents. There are numerous ways of 
stimulating education among the workmen to carry 
to them the cost of accidents, and to impress upon 
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them that, after all, the greatest loss is to them- 
selves. 


We are inclined to think that the safety idea 
becomes a barren one. The vaudeville actors make 
jokes out of safety slogans and those of us who have 
lived with this movement for a great many years 
begin to feel that it is threadbare and that all of 
our slogans are bromidic. However, we must realize 
that every day and every month in every year there 
is a new crop of workmen entering the employment 
of the factories in any given city of any state. 
These men have not learned safety and it is the 
constant educational program carried on through- 
out the year that gets results. 


The workmen’s compensation laws were fostered 
throughout the United States by organizations of 
employers. It was believed by practically all em- 
ployers that a fixed schedule of indemnities for in- 
dustrial accidents was preferable to the old com- 
mon-law damage suit for personal injury. In many 
cases the injured man received nothing and, in some 
cases, the employer was assessed an unjust verdict. 
It was a hit-and-miss proposition with no justice 
for either side so that the workmen’s compensation 
laws had to come. 


The politician has leaped upon the workmen’s 
compensation schedules as a means of ballyhooing 
himself into public office. The indemnities have 
been raised in most states without regard to justice 
and without regard to any scientific measure of 
value. 

The increased maxima have resulted in stricter 
physical examinations. There should be some pro- 
vision in all compensation laws for the person with 
existing physical disability. In many cases these 
physical disabilities would be no handicap whatever 
to certain kinds of employment yet, with the cost 
of workmen’s compensation being forced up by the 
politicians, the employer must lay down a rule, 
and that rule sometimes results in men being barred 
from particular employment. 


The politician’s attitude toward workmen’s com- 
pensation has been to get the maximum benefits 
raised as high as possible without regard to those 
conditions which the employer and the employee 
meet and which could be solved by proper study 
and proper investigation upon the part of the 
legislators. 


The tendency throughout the United States is to 
increase compensation rates and indemnities wher- 
ever it is politically possible, and the greatest in- 
jury has been done to the workmen. There is no 
question but that the high maximum in Michigan 
has resulted in making it difficult for older men to 
become employed. No employer is going to take a 
chance on having to pay $5,400 for a death and 
$9,000 for total permanent disability, when an ap- 
plicant shows, upon physical examination, that, by 
having a slight accident, he would become a total 
permanent disability case. 

The purpose of the workmen’s compensation law 
is to do justice to the employee as well as to the 
employer. Until all of the various conditions that 
arise in the payment of workmen’s compensation 
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benefits are taken into consideration by lawmakers, 
injustice will be done to many. The legislatures of 
forty-two states meet during the coming winter 
and, no doubt, in each of those states, union labor 
and some politicians will make an effort to increase 
further the cost of workmen’s compensation. There 
is no uniformity in the workmen’s compensation 
laws of the United States, and each state has the 
kind of laws that the politicians finally give it and, 
in many cases, without much consideration for jus- 
tice as between the employer and the employee. 
The duty of employers in this situation is to educate 
the members of the legislature as to the actual op- 
eration of this very complex law. 

Finally, safety, like everything else connected 
with manufacturing, requires hard work. The lot 
of the safety director is not an easy one, and his 
position will become more important as time goes 
on. The value of accident prevention to industry is 
well known to most employers. There are some 
who still need to learn its value. The employees 
need the constant education. If the Department of 
Labor of the various states and of the United States 
Government would devote more time to accident 
prevention rather than to the passage of non- 
sensical laws, the workingman would be far ahead. 





Burning Powdered Coal 
By F. E. SELFE 
Chief Engineer, Consolidated Cement Corp., 
Cement City, Mich. 











HIS subject is very interesting to me, as a large 

proportion of our lost-time accidents at the Pen- 
insular mill have been caused by coal explosions and 
fire. I have written the following mostly from our 
experiences with accidents in this department. 

To be a safe worker, a man must be alert, a keen 
observer, and must be sold on the idea of safety. 
Likewise he must be educated in the dangers re- 
sulting from conditions that have not come within 
his experiences or the scope of his knowledge. As 
good housekeeping tends to promote and develop 
most of the above characteristics it is one of the 
most important steps toward safety, and it espe- 
cially applies to the coal mill and the handling of 
pulverized coal. 

Coal dust should never be allowed to accumu- 
late on floors, platforms, stairways, or especially, 
on motor platforms. The foremen of each shift 
should insist that these places be kept scrupulously 
clean. Care should be taken in keeping elevator 
housings, conveyor covers, and all other openings 
in condition to prevent leaks. One would not think 
of allowing a gas main to leak very long without 
having it repaired; prompt repair of coal leaks is 
just as important. 

When cleaning in and around coal tanks, it is dan- 
gerous to use compressed air. I have in mind a seri- 
ous accident which happened, in the middle West, 
a few years ago. Two men were cleaning out a coal 
tank and they conceived the idea that compressed 
air would be the thing to use to remove the coal 
from the tanks. An explosion followed which 
burned them so severely that they died within a 
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very few hours. 

It is almost 
impossible to 
prevent occa- 
sional fires in 
coal tanks with 
the equipment 
installed in most 
plants. Conse- 
quently coke 
collects in the 
bottom of the 
tanks even if the 
fires are put out; 
and, at times, it 
is necessary to 
run the tanks 
empty and to 
clean them out. 
The common 
practice is to 
run the tank 
empty and, while 
doing so, to jar 
the sides of the hopper to make sure it is empty. 
Sometimes the men are permitted to enter almost 
immediately to remove the coke or do whatever 
work is necessary. Such practice has caused a num- 
ber of fatal accidents and should not be permitted. 


The gases which collect in the tanks are danger- 
ous. Carbon monoxide is odorless and colorless, and 
almost impossible to detect. Before anyone is al- 
lowed to enter a coal tank, an opening at the bottom 
of the tank should be provided, so the air can pass 
up through and carry off the gases. 

Extension lights provided with vapor-proof globe 
protectors should be used. The cord should be well 
insulated and should be taken to the electrician shop 
often to be inspected, as an explosion may result 
from a spark caused by a defective extension. 

In starting up a kiln, too much care cannot be ex- 
ercised to make sure that everything is “clear.” If 
the kilns are connected to waste-heat boilers, all 
dampers must be raised and plenty of kerosene, 
waste, or worn-out bags ready for making a good 
torch. No one except the operator should be al- 
lowed near the front of a kiln while starting. 
Among the more serious accidents that have oc- 
curred in the Peninsular mill in the last few years, 
two were caused by coal explosion and fire in front 
of the kilns. 

In 1925 the Peninsular company installed two 
new 11-ft. by 175-ft. kilns, the firing ends of these 
kilns being in line with the firing ends of three ex- 
isting smaller kilns. The smaller kilns were already 
equipped with a coal-conveying system to the kiln- 
coal tanks directly in front of the kilns. In order 
to avoid disturbing any existing equipment, the new 
kiln coal-feed tanks were placed in the same line. 
Owing to the larger size of the new kilns and conse- 
quent larger size of the tanks, the space between 
the firing hood and the coal tanks was lessened over 
the old installation. This was not considered, at 
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the time, especially hazardous as the old kilns had 
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operated for twenty-eight years without an acci- 
dent caused by the nearness of the kiln-feed tanks. 

However, in 1928, some repairs were necessary in 
the coal-feed mechanism under one of the coal-feed 
tanks, and the kiln was shut down while this work 
was being done. While the kiln was down, it cooled 
considerably and, contrary to instructions from the 
plant superintendent, an attempt was made to start 
the kiln without first applying a torch. The kiln 
back-fired and the flames shot out enveloping 
several workmen who were standing near the front. 
The clothing of these men was impregnated with 
grease and coal dust, with the result that the men 
were burned so severely that all of them had to be 
taken to a hospital. One man died twenty-four 
hours later. Two of these men were foremen, one 
was an electrician oiler, and one a kiln operator. 
All of them had been with the company from eight 
to twenty years. 

This was a serious accident but was the result of 
violation of instructions. Therefore it was not 
deemed necessary at the time to make any changes 
in the equipment. However, about a year later, in 
the fall of 1929, repairs were again necessary on one 
of the coal-feed screws. In making the repairs, 
considerable coal dust was created while cleaning 
in and around the tanks and this dust was ignited 
by the other kiln. Again a workman was burned 
and, although not so seriously this time, the occur- 
rence was serious enough to give us a severe shak- 
ing up as to our responsibility. Accordingly, our 
company at once took steps to move the tanks 
further away from the kilns and to install a new 
elevating and conveying line to feed the tanks. This 
has been completed and the distance is now 30 ft. 
from the firing hood to the center of the tanks, with 
a wall in front of the tanks and between them and 
the firing hood, giving 22 ft. of clear space directly 
in front of the kilns. 

This work was accomplished at a cost to the com- 
pany of some $17,000 and it is believed the present 
installation will eliminate further accidents due to 
back-firing or a fire hazard when making repairs 
around the coal feed. This is in line with our com- 
pany’s attitude in taking all possible precautions to 
eliminate the possibility of accidents and recurring 
accidents of similar nature. 





Storing, Packing and Shipping 
By JOHN R. STEARNS 


Superintendent of shipping, Peerless Cement Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 











HAVE come up through the days when little or 

no interest was expended on safety to employees. 
In the last few years an almost complete change has 
occurred and everything is the reverse of former 
days. Every place where there is a chance for any- 
one to get hurt is guarded and (what I think is of 
the most importance) we are working with all the 
interest, zeal, and combined ideas of the entire 
manufacturing world to educate the man to think, 
act and work safely. It is the educational part that 
is getting us farthest toward the desired end—abso- 
lute safety. 

The old-fashioned oblong storage with its drag 
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line and open 
screw below the 
floor line, with 
the attendant 
slides where the 
cement would 
cover up the 
men along with 
the machin- 
ery, have been 
replaced by 
the round silo 
equipped with 
spouts or the ex- 
biner so that you 
can draw the si- 
lo almost empty. 


When we have 
to send men into 
a silo, we blow 
the side down 
with compressed 
airthrougha 
slide in the man- 
hole plate which 
is about five feet 
above the floor level and then we examine the sides 
with a light from the top manhole to be sure that 
it is safe for men to enter. 

Never send a lone man into a silo. . Always send 
a helper, as four eyes are better than two and 
cement is a very treacherous material. If anything 
goes wrong, the helper can get assistance. 

We use the spout system with screws, pumps and 
elevators for delivery to and from silos. The con- 
veyors are of the closed-box type, setting above the 
floor level, and all covers are bolted down to keep 
the cement from raising them off when a slide 
occurs. This also keeps the dust confined, making 
a cleaner, safer and better place. 


We have a glass-covered peep-hole, about 4 in. 
by 6 in., in the cover of the screw conveyor under 
each silo so that the draw man, by placing a light 
over this glass, can see what load he is carrying. 
When we have to work on a conveyor, the switch 
must be pulled and the compensator placarded to 
avoid any possible chance of motor and screw being 
started. I also insist that a man does not need to 
get into a conveyor box to work on it. 


One of our worst hazards is the bursting of sacks 
while being filled, the released cement hitting the 
pullers directly in the face and eyes. Last year 
we decided to furnish goggles and compel pullers 
to use them and, as a result, we have practically 
eliminated our eye accidents. A guard for use as 
protection to the pullers is now available and strong 
claims are made for its effectiveness. 

Our loading equipment and pack-houses are de- 
signed for truck loading, and the machines are set 
to deliver onto a belt or chute that is lowered onto 
the truck and controlled by the loader through an 
electric hoist. We have installed a counter weight 
to lessen the strain on the hoist and, in case the 
cable breaks, the chute will not drop clear down. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Washing and screening plant at left. 
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Secondary crusher (center) and primary-crusher house at right. 


Operates Modern Materials Plant in the 


Mountains of North Carolina 


Grove Stone & Sand Co. Can Produce 
1,500 Tons of Sized Aggregates Per Day 


By R. CARL MOORE 


tain, N. C., operates one of the few modern ma- 

terial plants in western North Carolina. It is 
located near the foot of lofty Mt. Mitchell, along 
one of the main lines of the Southern Railroad and 
directly adjacent to a trunk highway, which afford 
ideal shipping facilities. The deposit is located in 
the broad flats of the Swannanoa River, and covers 
several hundred acres, about 55 of which have been 
excavated during the past five years. The deposit 
averages about 15 feet in depth, with practically 


Tis Grove Stone & Sand Co., of Black Moun- 


no overburden, and contains a high percentage of 
large-sized stone. About eight feet is being exca- 
vated to a face; two operations are therefore re- 
quired to excavate to the bottom of the deposit. 
The material is excavated by a crawler-mounted 
Marion 32 steam shovel operating a Page 114-cu. 
yd. bucket attached to a dragline. Tram tracks run 
along the side of the pit and on these, four Plymouth 
gasoline locomotives operate, two 8-ton models be- 
ing equipped with Climax engines and two 7-ton 
types with Buda engines. Each of these locomo- 
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General view of plant with primary-crusher house in foreground. 
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View of revolving screen in the sizing tower. 


tives haul three 3-cu. yd. Western side-dump cars. 
Three trains are in constant use while the fourth 
is held in reserve. 

The plant itself was designed by the Stenhens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co., which also furnished the con- 
veyors and much of the other equipment. It was 
built five years ago, although additional machinery 
has been added within the past year. Leschen wire 
rope is used throughout the plant. 

The loaded cars reach the foot of the incline lead- 
ing up to the primary crushing tower by means of 
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a culvert under the road and a short bridge across 
the river. Here the cars are cut loose from the 
locomotives and drawn singly up the incline by 
means of a Stephens-Adamson double-friction 24- 
in. by 24-in. single-drum hoist, belt driven by a 40- 
hp. Westinghouse motor. The cars are dumped by 














Car of material being dumped in primary-crusher house. Car 
hoist at right. 


hand into a Stephens-Adamson pan feeder, 48 in. 
wide on 5-ft. centers, driven by a 25-hp. G. E. motor, 
which feeds the material to a rail grizzly spaced to 
about 4 in. The feeder is equipped with swing- 
hammers for regulating the depth of feed. The 
oversize goes to a 14-in. Superior McCully primary 
crusher, belt driven by a 50-hp. G. E. motor, while 
the correctly-sized material goes directly to a Gil- 
bert screen which is chain driven from the tail pul- 
ley of the first conveyor belt. This belt takes both 





















Preliminary screening plant showing loading bins for crushed 
stone. 


the discharge from the screen and from the crusher 
and conveys it to the secondary crushing tower. It 
is belt driven through the head pulley by a 25-hp. 
G. E. motor, is set on 150-ft. centers, and is 24 in. 
wide. It discharges to a Stephens-Adamson 42-in. 
by 16-ft. scalping screen with 214-in. perforations 
and operated through the head pulley of the first 
conveyor belt. The oversize goes to a recently- 
installed Symons 4-ft. cone crusher, which is belt 
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driven by a 75-hp. Allis Chalmers motor. This 
crusher is set in closed-circuit with the scalping 
screen by means of a 100-ft. return conveyor belt, 
on 100-ft. centers, and driven by a 714-hp. West- 
inghouse motor. This belt discharges to the first 
conveyor. The correctly-sized material from the 
scalping screen goes to a 72-in. Gilbert screen con- 
nected to the tail pulley of a third conveyor belt 
which leads to the washing and sizing tower. This 
belt is set on 200-ft. centers, is 24 in. wide, and is 
driven by a 25-hp. Westinghouse motor. 
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Steam dragline loading cars from river deposit. Looking down from washing and screening plant. Scalping 
screen in center. 
In the final sizing tower, four 72-in. Gilbert coni- 

cal screens receive the material from the third con- As the storage bins are not of sufficient capacity 
veyor belt and separate it to four sizes. At present to furnish the amount of storage space required, 
these sizes are 214 in. to 114 in., 114 in. to 34 in., large piles of material are stored in the open along- 
34, in. to % in., and below 3% in. The four Gilbert side the side-tracks radiating from the plant. The 
screens are belt-driven by the same motor that material is conveyed to these piles in a 25-ton car, 
drives the third conveyor belt. Each size falls into which is propelled and unloaded by a McMyler- 
its individual bin; two of these bins are of 4-car Interstate 35-ton steam locomotive crane, equipped 
capacity each and two of 3-car capacity. From with an Owen 1l-cu. yd. clamshell bucket. The 
these bins the material is loaded into cars or trucks same crane is used to distribute the material to the 














Interior of pump house. Pump has capacity of 1,000 gal. 
per min. 


through chutes. A fourth conveyor belt, 24 in. 
wide on 175-ft. centers, driven by a 5-hp. motor, 
leads from the 214-in. bin back to the Symons 
crusher; this makes it possible when desired to pro- Pan feeder discharging over grizzly. Swing-hammers regulate 
duce material all of which is 114-in. or under. depth of feed. 
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Clamshell crane loading finished material 
to cars. 


piles and to load cars for shipment. A Browning 
steam crane equipped with a Williams l-cu. yd. 
clamshell bucket is held in reserve for this service. 
A small Barber-Greene loader is used to load trucks 
from the storage piles. 

Water for washing is obtained from the river, on 
the bank of which is located a Cameron 6-in. single- 
stage centrifugal pump driven by a direct-connected 
Westinghouse 75-hp. motor. This pump drives a 
stream of water through a 6-in. pipe into the plant, 
from which branch lines lead as required. The 
waste from the screens—with the exception of some 
refuse gravel from the final sizing plant, which is 
stored separately and sometimes used for surfac- 
ing driveways—is carried through pipes to a point 
near the primary-crushing house. Here a Beau- 
mont drag scraper, operated by a double-drum 
hoist, which is driven through a Morse silent-chain 








Close-up of the cone crusher used for 
secondary reduction. 





Locomotive and cars loaded with raw material. 
up incline by cable. 


Cars are drawn 
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Drag scraper handling refuse material to 
dump. 


drive by a 50-hp. Westinghouse motor, conveys it 
to the top of a large refuse dump. 

The average daily output of the plant is 1,000 
tons of finished material but, on occasion, this can 
be increased to 1,500 tons. Power is furnished by 
the Carolina Power & Light Co., and is stepped 
down by transformers from the high line to 440 
volts. The plant is equipped with a lighting sys- 
tem for night work. As it is located in the moun- 
tains, there is an abundance of native white labor. 
The standard cars are weighed on railroad scales; 
the truck-loads on Howe scales at the plant. The 
office is in a neat stone building nearby. A ma- 
chine shop is located in the primary crushing house. 
The company has furnished a considerable amount 
of material for road building in western North 
Carolina and also supplies building sand for the 
industrial developments and private enterprises in 
the city of Asheville and vicinity. 

The officers of the Grove Stone & Sand Co. are: 
R. L. Ellis, president; A. A. Hegeman, treasurer; 
G. C. Buquo, secretary and general manager; M. G. 
Buquo, superintendent. 





Recent Developments in Texas 


(Continued from page 38) 


Sacked cement is received in cars and dumped 
into a hopper from which it is elevated to the ce- 
ment compartment of the bin by an enclosed Rex 
bucket elevator. Materials are measured in Butler 
weighing batchers into the trucks. Four 2-cu. yd. 
and five 3-cu. yd. Paris Transit Mixers mounted on 
Federal trucks are used. The concrete is furnished 
exclusively on a strength basis and is accepted for 
all kinds of construction work in San Antonio. 

The company also operates a similar plant at 
Schertz, 18 miles east of San Antonio. This is a 
temporary plant which furnishes concrete for a new 
government air field now under construction. 
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Erects Sand-and-Gravel Plant to Supply 
Aggregates for Missouri Roads 


High-Speed Rolls Reduce Coarse Material 
to Allow for Deficiency of Sand in Pit 


department, the state of Missouri is fast 

building up a great system of improved high- 
ways. Some of the concrete paving jobs carried 
out under this program require quantities of sand 
and gravel that often are enough to keep a good- 
sized washing and screening plant in operation for 
several months. Whenever a highway is being built 
within trucking distance of a commercial sand and 
gravel plant, such a plant is in position to furnish 
the material for the job; however, much of the high- 
way work is beyond the reach of the established 
plants and in such cases to avoid excessive haulage 
costs, the highway department usually lets a con- 
tract for the material in the same way that it 
awards contracts for other phases of the construc- 
tion work; and the contractor or sand-and-gravel 
producer who takes the material contract erects a 
special plant to handle the job. 

Some very interesting plants have been built for 
just this service. The building of such plants, that 
can operate efficiently for the duration of a contract 
and that can then be quickly knocked down and 
moved to another site, has become a rather special- 
ized activity of some producers and contractors. 

One of the operators successfully engaging in this 
work is M. E. Gillioz of Monett, Mo. He is one of the 
largest contractors of the state, with activities in-: 
cluding street and road work of all kinds, building 
construction, and notably the erection of bridges. 
Until about a year ago these varied activities had 
not included the production of sand and gravel but, 
once in the field, Mr. Gillioz and his staff of assist- 


U NDER the supervision of its state highway 
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ants have rapidly become masters of the technique 
of installing and operating the plants required for 
filling these highway contracts and producing the 
well washed and sized material demanded by the 
Missouri specifications for concrete aggregates. 

Mr. Gillioz started in the gravel business early 
last summer with a small plant using a 34-cu. yd. 
Sauerman power drag scraper to excavate the ma- 
terial. Since that time four other plants and ex- 
cavating units have gone into service. One of these, 
using a 14-cu. yd. portable scraper outfit, is digging 
materials for one of Mr. Gillioz’s bridge jobs; but 
three plants, using respectively a 1-cu. yd. portable 
scraper outfit, a 1!4-cu. yd. power drag scraper, 
and a l1-cu. yd. slackline cableway excavator, are 
furnishing concrete aggregates for the paving of 
U. S. Route 65 north of Springfield. These three 
plants produce all of the material for two pavers 
that lay a 20-ft. slab at the rate of 2,400 to 2,800 
ft. per day, and a third paver is to go onto this job 
within the next month. 

The illustrations accompanying this article show 
the washing and screening plant that is served by 
the l-cu. yd. Sauerman slackline cableway. This 
plant is now working on its second set-up, digging 
material from a deposit of sand and gravel adjacent 
to the bed of the Pomme de Terre River near Fair 
Grove, Mo., a few miles from Springfield. The first 
and second installations of the plant were made in 
approximately the same manner, except that the 
second set-up uses the full 80-ft. height of the 
Sauerman steel mast while the first used only three 
of the four mast sections, and that, in the second 
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Gillioz portable gravel plant, in its first set-up, as bucket discharges a load into the hopper. 














The second set-up of the portable plant, showing bucket on slackline cableway moving toward field hopper. 


installation, the belt conveyor leading from the field 
hopper to the screens has been lengthened by one 
section to give a flatter incline. 

This washing and screening plant was equipped, 
for the most part, by the Smith Engineering 
Works. The slackline cableway excavates the sand 
and gravel from the river-bed deposit and lifts the 
materials to a large grizzly above a field hopper, 
where the largest boulders are taken off and chuted 
to a waste pile. The material entering the hopper 
passes through a rotary scalping screen; oversize 
from this screen passes through a crusher, and both 
the crushed material and the fines from the scalp- 
ing screen are fed to an inclined belt conveyor lead- 
ing to the screening plant. At the top of the con- 
veyor the material is fed to a jacketed rotary wash- 
ing and sizing screen, and the various screened 
products are spouted to their respective bins, from 
which they are loaded into trucks for transportation 
to stockpiles along the route of the paving construc- 
tion. A well-built road for trucks has been built 
from the main road into the plant. 


An unusual feature of this operation is that the 
material as it is found in the natural deposit con- 
tains less sand than the proportion required by the 
state’s highway specifications for concrete mixes. 
Therefore, to make up for this deficiency of fines, 
some of the gravel is run through high-speed rolls 
and broken down to the size of sand. 

The washing and screening plant is a substan- 
tially-built and attractive structure of steel, so de- 
signed that it can be taken apart easily when it 
is desired to move to another location. The slack- 
line cableway, incidentally, is provided with a Sauer- 
man two-speed gasoline power unit, which is par- 
ticularly suitable for a plant of this kind because of 
the ease with which fuel can be furnished to it 
wherever it may be moved. 

Although Mr. Gillioz has his main offices in 
Monett, headquarters are maintained in Springfield 
for the supervision of the jobs near that city, and 
all of the gravel operations in the vicinity are in 
charge of M. F. Curran, general superintendent. Joe 
Byers is foreman of the plant described here. 





Discuss Cement-Plant Hazards 


(Continued from page 50) 


Whenever a bag breaks there is a man to clean 
off the truck and thus prevent the flying of cement 
into the loader’s eyes when he drops the next sack. 

We have all varieties of trucks and we keep a 
close eye on each driver so that, as the load is placed, 
he goes ahead; as, sometimes, one gets excited and 
backs up with the possibility of catching the loader 
between the load and the belt. 

Then we load what we call trains—a truck and 
two trailers. We have had quite a time making boys 
see why the puller must be stopped and the belt 
clear before they change from truck to trailer; but 
they see the reason now, and that hazard has been 
eliminated. 

We have our general safety committee which 
meets once a month, comprising superintendents 
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and foremen; and the working men’s committee 
which meets once a week and is made up of a man 
from each department, each to serve one month. 
Both committees are doing wonderful work. 

In our plant there is also a kangaroo court, held 
every Tuesday noon from 12:15 to 12:45. It is 
presided over by a judge elected by the men and 
a jury selected by the judge. This court tries men 
who are practicing unsafe methods, allowing full 
opportunity to argue the matter out. If a man is 
found guilty a light sentence is pronounced, such 
as the wearing of a white oil-cloth coat with “Safety 
First” on one side and “Guilty of (whatever the 
offense)” on the other side. The convicted must 
make one trip through the mill displaying the coat. 
I honestly think this court has done more to pro- 
mote safety than any other measure we have taken. 

Then we have a first-aid team of which we are 
very proud. This team later won the trophy. 
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Charts of Production and Sales Control 


an Aid in Stabilizing Profits 


By J. J. BERLINER 


faces the necessity and responsibilities of 

stabilizing profits through cost reductions, will 
be successful in proportion to the intelligence used 
in planning his campaign. The first step is to find 
the high points and the weak spots, so that effort 
concentrated upon them will be productive of 
worthwhile results. Here is where analysis, and 
the application of graphics to it, lends a strong 
hand to management. 

In a manufacturing concern which both produces 
and sells, the problem of maintaining a proper bal- 
ance of effort between the sales organization and 
the production organization is always present. The 
balance is affected by the wide influence of eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the whole industry, 
placing it either in a favorable or unfavorable posi- 
tion or in an intervening transition period. What- 
ever the situation may be, it must be recognized 
and the policies of the company shaped to meet it. 

In this article it is assumed that the policies are 
wisely shaped and that the immediate problem in 
hand is a collection of records by which the major 
activities of the manufacturing and selling units 
may be gauged one with another. 

Elements which enter into this study are produc- 
tion, shipments, orders received, unfilled orders and 
productive capacity. There are, of course, others, 
but to survey the situation as a whole, these are 
representative. A common form of illustrating 
them, although there are many variations from the 
type, is shown in Fig. 1. 

The “rated capacity” graph represents the esti- 
mated ability to produce. This seldom can be deter- 
mined closely and an approxima- 


T ix executive or department manager who 


to capacity, there being a decline to about half 
of it by the middle of the year and then a 
slight but steady improvement. An inquiry why 
this happened is partially answered by the “orders 
received” graph which shows a dearth of orders. 
The responsibility clearly lies with market condi- 
tions or with the energy of the sales force and 
not altogether with the factory. Why production 
continued low in February and May after the re- 
ceipt of an increased volume of orders in January 
and April cannot be answered wholly by the chart. 
It does, however, plainly indicate the fact of low 
production and a detail inquiry must be made. A 
partial explanation is revealed by the “unfilled 
orders” graph. These were amounting to only a 
little more than capacity, or about five weeks’ run, 
as measured roughly by the eye, if all orders were 
suddenly to cease. The management knew that the 
industry was facing a tense situation and therefore 
decided to run light rather than face a shutdown 
should orders become more scant. The increase of 
orders received after August and only a moderate 
increase in shipments resulted in an accumulation 
of bookings to well above capacity at the end of 
the year and indicated a need for an increase in pro- 
duction which slowly took place. 

Charts for another year or for another plant 
might show entirely different conditions with orders 
received and unfilled orders far beyond capacity. A 
variety of analyses can be made, but the main ob- 
ject of them all is to find out: 

1. Is the sales force keeping the factory busy? 

2. Is the factory supporting the sales force in 

deliveries ? 





tion is all that can be expected. 
The up-and-down movements of 
the capacity line are due to the 
different number of working days 
in the months, allowance being 
made for Sundays and holidays. 
When a level line is used, assum- 
ing an even monthly capacity 
throughout the year, it is too high 
for the short month of February 
and too low for months such as 
March and October. 

The measure of the plant’s ac- 
tivity in terms of capacity is 
shown by the relative position of 





the “production” line to the ca- S28 583 
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pacity graph. Shipments are 
similarly indicated if it is desired 
to show them. Obviously, in this 
case, the plant was not working 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


July 30, 1930 


Sales and production shown 
chronologically. 
(Right) Plant not operating 
at capacity. 
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Fig. 3. Chronological data for a year in which sales and 


production were near capacity. 


3. Is the factory working to advantage with its 

supply of orders? 

In a way, this type of chart, whether made with 
all the graphs on one sheet or with single graphs 
on several sheets, furnishes the answer. But, sub- 
consciously, there is something wrong about it. As 
showing actual performance it is correct. What 
then is wrong? The answer is that the eye does not 
take in the cumulative effect of the zigzags of 
orders received, production and shipments in rela- 
tion to each other and to the resultant effect—un- 
filled orders—and to rated capacity. 

The same data plotted on a cumulative basis ap- 
pear as in Fig. 2 except that unfilled orders are re- 
peated on a chronological basis and on a reduced 
seale. It is plainly evident, from this chart, that 
plant activities and sales activities were less than 
the ability to produce, and that the situation was 
steadily growing worse until a siight production 
and shipments were merely keeping pace with in- 
coming orders. What was discerned in Fig. 1 is 
here much more apparent. The historical feature 
of month-to-month fluctuations is lost, but some- 
thing better takes its place—the cumulative effect 
from the beginning of a period up to any date— 
and these in relation to those of other factors. This 
chart shows: 

1. The plant was not supplied with orders to 
keep it running to capacity. This called for an 
analysis of buying demand. If the sales force ob- 
tained all the potential possibilities, the situation 
was an economic one. If it did not comb the market 
thoroughly, on it rested the responsibility. 

2. The “production” and “shipment” graphs are 
above the “orders received” line up to October, when 
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they dropped slightly below it. The factory was 
therefore working faithfully with current business 
handed to it. 

A different situation is shown in Fig. 3. In the 
prior months the business had been beyond capac- 
ity, and orders, production and shipments are 
shown as above it. After March, production and 
shipments kept below the enlarged capacity while 
orders received exceeded it from September on. 
The steady increase, after May, in orders received 
was followed by no commensurate increase in pro- 
duction and shipments. For some reason, to be 
determined only by a survey and not from rec- 
ords, the full capacity was not utilized. As a con- 
sequence, unfilled orders climbed rapidly. 

A study of the cumulative effect in Fig. 4 shows 
the mass effect of all the activities. Throughout 
the year orders received were well above capacity. 
Production and shipments exceeded it until May 
and then commenced to lag. The situation was 
the reverse and a general summary of it was: 

1. The factory was well supplied with orders, 
showing a marked buying demand and sales activ- 
ity. 

2. The factory met the situation up to May and 
then weakened, although not to a marked extent. 
It explained the falling off to inadequate and de- 
fective equipment. 

3. In the last half of the year, shipments were 
in excess of production. This showed deliveries 
from accumulated stocks. 

The irregular and interlacing graphs of an actual 
business situation do not always lend themselves 
to an elucidation of a principle of interpretation, 
and the story the type of chart just described can 
tell may be better illustrated by diagrams of hypo- 
thetical conditions. In Fig. 5, production and ship- 
ments are assumed to be the same in volume and 
are designated as output while orders received are 
termed sales. In 
diagram A, out- 
put is above ca- 
pacity, indicat- 
ing that the fac- 
tory is working 
with an unusual 
degree of activ- 
ity. Sales are 
seen to be fall- 
ing away from 
capacity. This 
combination of 
high output and 
declining orders 
results ina 
steady decrease 
of unfilled or- 
ders, while pro- 
ductive activity 
has no measure 
against actual 
buying demands 
except through 
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Fig. 4. Selling activity exceeds plant 
capacity. 
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Fig. 5. Selling and production activities compared for differing conditions. 


a special analysis of the market. If the market 
conditions are good but are not realized upon, 
then the decline in sales volumes and the event- 
ual lack of unfilled orders to keep the factory 
running are a responsibility belonging to the sell- 
ing forces. In diagram B, sales are well above 
capacity —the factory is oversold but output 
is low and steadily falling off. The production 
forces are not supporting the sales force by prompt 
deliveries. Unfilled orders consequently rise in 
volume. This situation is not a good one. The 
large volume of sales is a matter of congratulation 
but orders do not bring in money until they are con- 
verted into shipments or “goods invoiced.” 

An ideal situation of sales and output uniformly 
maintained at capacity with just a healthful level 
of unfilled orders as a reserve or “backlog” is not 
shown and it seldom happens. A negative condition 
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is shown in diagram C. Both selling and produc- 
tive results are low. If the entire industry is stag- 
nant as determined by outside observation, then 
the condition is an economic one for which no unit 
is responsible. If sales are inactive due to wrong 
policies or methods, the production unit can work 
only on whatever carryover there may be of un- 
filled orders and on the small volume of current 
orders. Another phase of such a situation is that 
both sales and output may be all that can be ex- 
pected but that there may have been undue ex- 
pansion of plant facilities. This is a responsibility 
of management. Charts of this kind—whatever 
may be their details of assembly, tell a story and 
tell it well. They do not constitute a remedy but a 
diagnosis of major symptoms to which special at- 
tention is to be given. 

Monthly charts over a period of months con- 
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Fig. 6. Shipments and production compared to capacity. 
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Fig. 7. Monthly ratings, production in terms of capacity. 
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Fig. 8. Cumulative ratings as given in Fig. 7. 


stitute a “close up” picture and it is often desirable 
to view the situation from the wider angle of a re- 
view by years. In Fig. 6 the annual volumes of pro- 
duction and shipments are compared and in rela- 
tion to plant capacity. Bankers show an interest 
in a comparison of producing on orders or for 
stock. To a financial man, a high volume of orders 
means little except as reflecting the buying de- 
mand. Salesman may think differently. No money 
though is realized until the product is shipped— 
assuming that credit conditions are good—and 
shipments (or in their financial aspect “goods in- 
voiced’) then become a significant factor. Balance 
sheets and profit-and-loss statements for a present 
and a preceding year have a value, but a consistent 
position in regard to production and goods invoiced 
over a period of years constitutes a supporting fact 
as to sound operating methods. 

Production is often thought of in terms of per 
cent of capacity. Volumes of output—in tons, 
yards, gallons or other units—have a value in 
studying trends and estimating financial returns, 
but volumes lose their significance in some com- 
parisons and percentages to capacity are resorted 


to. A study of the monthly productions is shown 
in Figs. 7 and 8, the data being based on the 
volumes given in Fig. 1. Capacity, however it may 
vary, is shown as 100 per cent. On the “monthly 
capacity” graphs in Fig. 7, the highest percentage 
production is seen to have occurred in February— 
a short month, and lowest in August, a range be- 
tween 77 per cent and 50 per cent. An average can 
be struck by the eye. In the “cumulative capac- 
ity” form (Fig. 8) the capacity of each successive 
period of one month, two months, three months, 
etc., up to twelve months is assigned a value of 100 
per cent and the percentages of the cumulative 
production are based upon it. Cumulative capacity 
at any month dating from January 1—as at March, 
68 per cent, July, 62 per cent, October 60 per cent— 
is shown by a bar. The terminal percentage at 
December, 61 per cent, is the per cent for the year, 
The data of both Figs. 7 and 8 can just as well be 
shown by “line” graphs such as are used in pre- 
ceding illustrations, but preference is sometimes 
shown by executives for “bar” graphs of which 
these are an example. This brings out a principle 
that there is no “last word,” no standard type 
for any chart. The one that gets its message across 
is the “best type.” 

The same type of chart whether in bar or line 
graphs may be used in comparing the output of 
several plants as is shown in Fig. 9, in which the 
figures are entirely fictitious but at the same time 
representative of an actual condition. The capac- 
ities of the plants are widely dissimilar, as shown 
by the insert, but the capacity of each is con- 
sidered as 100 per cent. Works No. 1 is seen to 
be operating at high levels but erratically, works 
No. 2 has a wide range between summer and winter 
output, works No. 3 operates_at low levels but 
smoothly. Analysis showed that the good features 
and the bad ones were not wholly due to the works 
manager. In works No. 1 the irregularities were 
found to be due to faulty order planning. The pay 
roll varied considerably and the cost of output per 
man was high. In works No. 2, the lack of balance 
throughout the year was caused by bad distribu- 
tion of orders from the central office, some of which 
should have gone to works No. 3. That plant was 
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Fig. 9. Capacity percentages of three 
plants. Insert is for No. 1 plant. 
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Fig. 10. Same data as in Fig. 9, shown 


in cumulative form. 





Fig. 11. Sales activity in percentages of 


productive capacity. 
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Some Accident-Prevention Problems of 


the Pit and Quarry Industry 


By W. DEAN KEEFER 


Director, Industrial Safety Division, National Safety Council 


progress, during the last few years, in de- 

creasing the percentage of lost-time accidents. 
This statement is based on the annual reports of 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines. The latest report shows 
that the 125 quarry establishments, which reported 
for 1929 and which jointly employed a total of 
6,433 men, were able to reduce their lost-time 
accidents 9 per cent, as compared with 1928, and 
38 per cent, as compared with 1926. 


A detailed study of the 1929 accident report 
shows further interesting facts. It shows that 
about 70 per cent of the reporting companies had 
accident-frequency rates which were less than the 
average rate for the entire industry; and the aver- 
age accident-frequency rate for the entire industry 
was only a little greater than the average rate for 
the 27 different industrial groups (including the 
quarry industry) whose detailed accident records 
for 1929 were reported to the National Safety 
Council. These 27 industries, representing about 
3,600 establishments, reported an average of 25.53 
lost-time personal injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours 
worked, as compared with an average of 26.71 lost- 
time accidents reported by the 125 quarry estab- 
lishments. 


This, while indicating an encouraging accident- 
frequency situation, when it is remembered that 
this list of 27 industries includes a number with 
naturally low accident hazards, does not offset the 
fact that the quarry industry must still accom- 
plish a great deal in accident prevention. For 
example, the cement industry has an average acci- 
dent-frequency rate only about one-third as great; 
and considerably lower rates were reported by steel 
mills, machinery manufacturers and chemical 
plants, including the manufacturers of explosives. 


The most encouraging feature about the 1929 
report for the quarry industry is that such a large 
percentage of the 125 establishments had such 
favorable individual accident records. This re- 
port shows that nearly one-half of these establish- 
ments—56 of them, to be accurate—had less than 
10 accidents for each million man-hours of ex- 
posure, as compared with the rate of 26.71 for all 
125. Only 29 of the 125 quarries had accident- 
frequency rates above 40, and it may be assumed 
that some of these companies were probably oper- 
ating under conditions out of the ordinary for the 
industry. Only 16 plants reported more than 60 
accidents for each million man-hours of exposure, 
as contrasted with several among the 125 that had 
almost no accidents. 


[vr quarry industry has been making steady 


A study of the accident-severity rates of the 
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quarry industry is not so encouraging. There are 
perhaps good reasons why accidents in the quarry 
industry are more than two and one-half times 
as severe as the accidents in all the 27 industries 
whose accident records were reported to the Na- 
tional Safety Council for 1929. For example, the 
average accident-severity rate (that is, the average 
number of days lost per 1,000 man-hours of work) 
for all these 27 industrial groups was 2.23. The 
highest accident-severity rates among these 27 
industrial groups were as follows: 


Ls. ibis ned naked ewdeen 9.99 
ET cbse dad ok en ne ones 6.11 
Comatruction ........cccssees 4.62 
ee ee 3.64 
Woodwork and lumbering...... 3.59 
Public utilities ............... 3.13 
a re 3.04 


In contrast with the decreased accident-fre- 
quency rates in the quarry industry, the accident- 
severity rates have been gradually increasing dur- 
ing the past few years. For example, the 1929 
rates were about 17 per cent higher than the rates 
reported by practically the same firms in 1928, 
and nearly 30 per cent higher than the rates re- 
ported in 1927. There is some encouragement, 
however, in the fact that the 1929 accident-sever- 
ity rates were about 21 per cent lower than the 
rates for 1926. 


An analysis of the 1929 accident-severity rates 
shows other interesting facts. As contrasted with 
the average rate of 6.11 for all the 125 quarry 
establishments that reported, 91 of these quarries 
had rates less than 1.00. The exceptionally high 
rate for the entire industry was due mostly to 14 
fatalities. The report shows that for every 33 
lost-time accidents there was one death. The most 
serious accidents were largely limited to 19 estab- 
lishments with rates higher than 3. If these 19 
establishments could have held their rates down 
to the average, the 1929 reports for the entire 
industry would have been especially favorable. 


The quarry industry has a number of special 
problems which must be solved in order to achieve 
good accident-prevention results. One of these 
problems relates to the fact that such a large per- 
centage of quarries have working forces of less 
than 50 men; and, further, that these men are 
usually divided into smaller isolated groups nat- 
urally subject to many accident hazards, and where 
safety habits are thus harder to achieve. 

This problem was recognized in the “Progress 
Report” presented before the Quarry Section of 
the National Safety Council at the last Annual 
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Safety Congress, 
and leading 
toward the de- 
velopment of a 
“Safety Manual 
for Quarries.” In 
this Progress Re- 
port three differ- 
ent classes of 
plant and safety 
organizations for 
the quarry indus- 

















try are recog- 
nized. 
The Class A 


safety program 
was recommend- 
ed for plants em- 
ploying fewer 
than 150 men. 
The Class B program was recommended for plants 
with 150 to 500 men. And the Class C program 
was recommended for plants with more than 500 
men. Various types of safety committees were 
recommended for the plants in different classes. 

The recommended duties of safety committees 
were as follows: 

One inspection per month. 

Monthly meetings. 

Attend monthly joint meetings. 

Investigate accidents and fix responsibilities. 
Receive suggestions from safety supervisor. 
Consider means of improving conditions. 
Prepare minutes of meetings. 

. Caution fellow-workers. 

For the smaller plant it was recommended that 
the executive safety committee should consist of 
the works manager and the safety supervisor. In 
the larger plant it was recommended that the ex- 
ecutive safety committee should consist of the 
works manager, the plant safety supervisor, the 
plant personnel director, and the works manager’s 
representative. 

In some plants a workmen’s safety committee 
meets as often as every week. Such committees 
are usually planned with a rotating membership. 
Thus, especially in small groups, every workman 
soon will have the opportunity of serving on a 
safety committee. The responsibility of such serv- 
ice usually gives the average employee a new in- 
terest in the safety problems of his own work. 

The safety program of one quarry company 
which has made a notable record includes not only 
the thorough investigation of all accidents, but the 
investigation of all near-accidents. All near-acci- 
dents must be reported to the plant superintendent, 
who is also the plant safety supervisor. The safety 
committee makes an investigation and calls to the 
attention of the plant superintendent the condi- 
tions which were assumed to be responsible for the 
near-accidents. 

One of the accident-prevention problems in quar- 
ries, which is receiving increasing attention, is the 
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prevention of eye injuries. Some companies re- 
port that a large percentage of their lost time is 
due to this cause and that the remedy is the use 
of goggles. The practical problem is how to get 
the workmen to wear these goggles. 

Some companies issue strict orders requiring 
the wearing of goggles, based on the theory that 
at least 90 per cent of their men will immediately 
see the need of wearing goggles, for their own 
self-protection. But the remaining 10 per cent, 
or possibly only 3 to 5 per cent, must be com- 
pelled to wear goggles in all operations where there 
is danger from particles of flying rock, metal, cin- 
ders, sand, gravel and the like. 

Other company officials believe that safety hab- 
its should not be enforced through what they call 
“firing men.” One such official, at a recent Safety 
Congress, stated that his company had been able 
to get good co-operation from its men through the 
plan of giving considerable attention to providing 
goggles that fit the men properly. They are using 
a type with an open mesh at the side, to permit 
better ventilation. They are also using a so- 
called “no-sweat” glycerin soap, to prevent the 
accumulation of perspiration mist on the glass. 

It is generally recognized that a large part of 
the responsibility for the development of safety 
habits in the quarry rests with the foreman or 
sub-foreman. For meeting this problem, numerous 
companies have developed elaborate booklets of 
safety rules, and it is the business of each foreman 
to see that these safety rules are understood and 
observed by his men. For example, the foremen 
in the quarries of the Bethlehem Mines Corp. must 
pledge themselves to observe the following eight 
rules, which are quoted from the first section of 
the safety code of this company: 

1. Learn all the safety rules and see that they 

are obeyed. 

2. Teach the new man his duties and point out 

the dangers and hazards of his work. 

3. Check up daily to see that the men are doing 

their work in a safe manner. 


4. At all times 
THE SOONER ne 


keep the de- 
cets (94) T'rnom 


partment 
clean and the 
buildings 
well lighted. 
5. See that each 
man is pro- 
vided with 
goggles and 
wears them 
properly 
in all such 
places where 
his eyes need 
protection 
from flying 
particles of 
stone, cin- 
ders, iron, etc. 
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6. Send all injured or sick men to the office. Do 
not fail to have an accident report or sickness 
report made up, stating all details of the acci- 
dent clearly. Give your personal attention to 
this matter. 

7. Foremen are especially charged with the regu- 
lar inspection of all chains, cables, and slings 
to see that they are in proper condition and 
of sufficient size and strength to do the work 
required of them. Any that are found defec- 
tive must be replaced immediately. A daily 
inspection of the hoist cable, used on quarry 
cars, must be made by the foreman in charge 
of this department. 

8. A regular monthly inspection must be made 
of all fire extinguishers to see that they are in 
proper condition. 

A number of different state departments of la- 
bor are doing a great deal toward the promotion 
of safety in quarries. A good example is the offi- 
cial “Regulations for Pits and Quarries,” issued 
by the Department of Labor and Industry of Penn- 
sylvania. Following, for example, are the regula- 
tions regarding the use of explosives: 

The use of wooden tamping sticks when 
tamping is preferable. 

Do not have loose dynamite, powder, or 
blasting supplies exposed in any magazine. 

Do not pile damaged or unsalable explosives 
with salable stocks. 

Do not keep or use any steel or metal tools 
in a magazine or store any commodity except 
explosives in a magazine. 

Do not store any explosives where they are 
likely to get wet or absorb moisture. 

Do not open packages of explosives or pack 
or repack explosives in a magazine or within 
50 feet of a magaziné. 

Do not leave explosives lying around where 
children or people can meddie with them. Al- 
ways keep them under lock and key in a suit- 
able magazine. 

Do not store fuses in a hot place. 
should be kept cool and dry. 

-Do not store any explosives in a dwelling, 
blacksmith shop, barn, or in any place where, 
in event of an accident, loss of life or property 
damage might result. 

Don’t use a magazine for a thawing house. 

Don’t store primed cartridges in a maga- 
zine, i.e., cartridges with detonator attached. 

Post magazine rules in every magazine and 
comply with them. 


Fuses 


Charts Aid in Stabilizing Profits 
(Continued from page 60) 
starving for orders but, by careful planning, it ran 
regularly with only slight variations in direct ex- 
pense and with a consequent low unit labor cost. 
The relative productions are as 40, 100 and 60 but, 
from a percentage standpoint, the plant of lowest 
capacity is the highest in relative productive effort. 
The percentage output of the three plants is shown 
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by the graph marked “Total.” Here, again, the 
charts do not solve any problems, but they compare 
relationships and indicate departures from regular- 
ity of operation. In the cumulative form (Fig. 10) 
the capacity of each successive period of one month, 
two months, three months, up to twelve months is 
assigned a value of 100 per cent, and the per- 
centages of the cumulative productions are based 
upon them. These iron out local monthly fluctua- 
tions and show the situation over periods of time. 
Works No. 1, with all its monthly variability, aver- 
ages well throughout the year. Works No. 3 shows 
steady improvement. The total or the operation 
for the entire company indicated a steady output 
of about 70 per cent of capacity. 

These charts are drawn on a scale of equal parts 
so that there is a distortion between the high 
values and the low ones and the comparative rates 
of fluctuations are not discernible. If it had been 
desirable to have studied the relativity of move- 
ment the data would have been plotted on the 
logarithmic or ratio scale which would have shown 
the variations of rate in true proportion. 

A further analysis but applied to sales activity 
is shown in Fig. 11. This study is made both on 
monthly basis and a cumulative one but is here 
shown, for space reasons only, on the latter basis. 
Sales as reflected by shipments or goods invoiced 
are translated into percentages of plant capacity, 
the original data being those of Fig. 1. From the 
analysis of Fig. 1, it was known why production 
was low and that the production manager was 
exonerated from any charge of inactivity and held 
responsible only for the execution of the work in 
hand. The situation here shows in percentage 
terms that the selling organization was not keep- 
ing the plant busy and to it was therefore assigned 
an analysis of its situation. 





Friendly Rivalry in Safety Contests 
Stimulates Plant Morale 


Many industrial organizations have found that 
safety contests developing friendly rivalry not 
only prove an effective means of promoting safer 
workmanship, but also create mutual interests on 
the part of management and employees alike. 


In some instances, individual companies enter 
local or state-wide safety contests sponsored by 
civic organizations, trade associations or other 
agencies interested in the prevention of accidents 
in the communities or industries which they serve. 
Occasionally, national organizations conduct safety 
contests among their members to stimulate a spirit 
of friendly rivalry for the lowest accident record. 

In many cases accident prevention competition 
is organized between the various departments or 
subdivisions of a company or between teams of 
certain classes of employees selected by and from 
their number. 

Under some circumstances, it is considered ad- 
visable to restrict active participation in the com- 
petition to employees of supervisory rank alone, in 
order to encourage more efficient supervision. 
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Factors in the Choice of Plant-Generated 
or Public-Utility Power’ 


By DAVID MOFFAT MYERS 


COMPREHENSIVE picture of the typical 
A working of the fuel, heat and steam cycle in 

a power plant can be had by a study of Fig. 1 
as developed by the author for this purpose. 

This particular analysis shows a non-condensing 
steam engine generator unit. Another set of dia- 
grams will give a comparison of condensing vs. 
non-condensing operation. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the efficiencies shown are 
fairly representative of conditions in the average 
factory plant. Far higher boiler and prime-mover 
efficiencies are obtainable, and such are in effect in 
many of the largest and best industrial plants. 
But the average plant is susceptible to very great 
improvement. 

However, the principal object at present is to 
show the effect on power cost (as regards fuel) of 
the handling of exhaust steam from the prime 
mover, and this effect is truly shown in Fig. 1 and 
subsequent diagrams. 

Fig. 1 shows all the fuel with its 100 per cent of 
heat introduced under the boiler. After the losses 
of incomplete combustion, radiation, chimney loss, 
ash-pit loss and that due to moisture and the burn- 
ing of hydrogen, 60 per cent of the original heat of 
the coal is shown in the form of steam. 

The loss in the steam piping leaves us 98 per cent 
of 60 per cent, or 58.8 per cent of the coal fed to 
boiler delivered at the throttle of the engine. After 
mechanical and electrical losses, 3.99 per cent of the 
heat of the coal appears as useful electrical energy 
at the switchboard. 

We find that 91.7 per cent of the heat of the 
steam which entered the engine is discharged in the 
exhaust steam. The dry portion of the exhaust 
contains 53.8 per cent of the heat in the coal fed to 
the boiler. 

It is seen clearly that although the boiler effi- 
ciency might be considerably improved, the one 
great factor upon which the efficiency of this plant 
depends is the extent to which the exhaust steam is 
utilized. 

If the prime-mover is operated condensing, a 
greater proportion of the heat of the fuel will be 
converted to electrical energy. (See Fig. 2, repre- 
senting a typical condensing plant power plant.) 

Here it is seen that 11 per cent of the fuel is con- 
verted to useful energy, as against 3.99 per cent in 
the case of Fig. 1 when all exhaust is wasted. 

But on the other hand, if all the exhaust in Fig. 1 
were used for heating or process instead of direct 
boiler steam, the total fuel efficiency would be 3.99 
per cent plus 53.8 per cent or 57.79 per cent of the 
heat of the coal consumed. 

This is further illustrated in Fig. 3, which, with 
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a little different set of boiler and engine efficiencies, 
show 63 per cent of the heat utilized. Consequent- 
ly we may say that where exhaust steam can be 
used, the over-all fuel efficiency non-condensing is 
between five and six times better than running the 
engines or turbines condensing. 

The foregoing examples and illustrations are 
typical of general plant conditions. Of course, 
higher efficiencies can be and often are obtained at 
the boilers, but that does not alter the relative 
effect of condensing operation as against non-con- 
densing and using the exhaust steam. 


Modernizing Equipment. 


All along the line, from the coal pile through to 
the generation of steam and its distribution to va- 
rious uses, its consumption by engines, pumps and 
turbines and the handling of the exhaust steam, 
there is opportunity at each of these points for im- 
proving the efficiency within the plant itself by 
modernization. 

In developing such a modernization program the 
first necessity is to know the steam and power re- 
quirements. The cost of meeting these require- 
ments with proper equipment can then be com- 
pared with the cost of buying power. 

While each particular case of making versus buy- 
ing power must be considered on its merits, it is, 
nevertheless, possible to make a general broad 
statement as to the advantages of one system over 
the other under certain circumstances. This state- 
ment covers five sets of conditions under which 
purchased power tends to be the better solution, 
and four under which the generation of power 
would in general be more economical. 

No individual case, however, should be decided 
on this broad statement without intensive study of 
the local situation, since special conditions and 
costs may often reverse the general answer. 

In reading the following statement it must be 
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remembered that the purchased power must be 
available in dependable supply and at reasonable 
rates. 


Conditions Indicating the Purchase of Energy 


1. It pays to buy power—if the rates are right— 
in plants of small and of moderate power demand 
where there is little or no need for steam for manu- 
facturing processes or for the heating of buildings. 

2. It pays to buy power, even though power can 
be made more cheaply, where to make power eco- 
nomically would require a considerable capital in- 
vestment for power equipment or improvement; 
and also where, at the same time, the limited capi- 
tal available could be turned over much more rap- 
idly in improving the production end of the busi- 
ness. 

3. It may pay to buy power in plants of large 
power consumption where a highly developed 
superpower system makes the cost of purchased 
power almost as low as that at which it could be 
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generated on the owner’s property. In such cases, 
which are limited, the owner may find it a wise 
policy to pay a premium for the privilege of elim- 
inating the necessity of generating energy on his 
own premises. It must be realized that he will 
likely have to pay a premium over the cost of mak- 
ing power, for two reasons. First, with power 
units of the size and efficiency he would be able to 
employ he could generate current almost as cheap- 
ly as can the central-station plants from which he 
would draw his supply. In the second place, he 
would have to pay for two additional items in buy- 
ing power. These items are the transmission and 
transformer losses and costs to the power company 
to bring the current to his plant and deliver it at 
suitable voltage (amounting to about 20 per cent 
of the power generated), and the profit the power 
company must make in order to do business and 
pay dividends to its stockholders. 

4. It may pay to buy power in plants of any size 
where the owner’s business policies are unsettled 
or where his business may be growing so very rap- 
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idly that he does not desire to risk building a 
power-plant which in a very short time would be 
unsuited to his needs. 

5. It may pay to buy part of the power require- 
ments: 

First, if all of the exhaust steam from existing 
power units can be used for heating and process 
work, but the by-product power so generated is 
insufficient to meet requirements. Here the best 
economy may be served by purchasing the balance 
of energy needed. 

Secondly, if the exhaust steam can be used in 
the heating months only and would be wasted in 
the non-heating months. Purchase of power at 
suitable rates in the warm months might result in 
better economy than operating non-condensing 
engines or turbines. 


Conditions Indicating the Generation of Energy 


1. It pays to generate and not to buy power, in 
the smallest to the largest establishments, when all 
of the exhaust steam from the power units is re- 
quired for heating or for process work. 

The by-product power of such a plant is usually 
cheaper than even the cheapest water-power. It 
may well be termed “the cheapest power in the 
world.” 

This situation arises from the fact that the latent 
heat of the exhaust steam discharged is by 
far the major portion of the heat of the initial 
steam fed to the prime-mover. In the very modern 
and efficient plant, making power alone, some 75 
per cent to 80 per cent of the heat of the steam is 
wasted to the condenser, an unavoidable loss. 

This economy of exhaust steam utilization for 
processes, with the resultant low-cost by-product 
power, was formerly possible only in plants in 
which the processes could be operated on low steam 
pressures up to, say, 25 or 30 lb. Exhaust steam 
can now be delivered at high pressures from power 
units served by high-pressure boilers. Hence, the 
number of manufacturing plants which can profit 
by generating their own power has largely in- 
creased. The last few years have seen a remark- 
able development in the use of higher steam pres- 
sures. 
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2. It is usually cheaper to make than to buy 
power when the steam heating, or the process load 
which could be supplied by exhaust steam, is rela- 
tively large in comparison to the power load. Thus, 
if one-half of the engine or turbine exhaust be uti- 
lized to replace direct steam from the boilers, the 
fuel cost of power is almost halved. Since the 
greatest element of cost in the generation of power 
and steam is fuel cost, it can be seen at once what 
an effect this will have in cutting the cost of power. 
This applies to plants of all sizes. 

Where the heating load is fluctuating or seasonal, 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF BOILER ANDFURNACE, DEPENDING UPON 
REFINEMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND OPERATION, MAY RANGE 
BETWEEN 357% AND 84% 


but of sufficient amount, high efficiency can be 
maintained by combining condensing and non-con- 
densing power units to balance the requirements at 
all times. Or such a steam balance may be very 
simply secured by use of the bleeder type of tur- 
bine-generator. And there are other methods for 
producing just the right amount of exhaust steam 
to balance the heating and process loads against 
the power load. 

3. It may pay to generate instead of to buy power 
when there is a moderate to large power demand 
continued for a good part of the 24 hours, even 
when there is no heating load or use for exhaust 
steam. Under these conditions, the overhead charge 
per kilowatt-hour is small, and a power-plant of 
simple but efficient design can be operated very 
economically. Consequently, unless purchased 
power costs are very reasonable, it often pays to 
make power under these conditions. 

4. Another condition favorable to making power 
on the owner’s property may frequently exist when 
a considerable boiler-plant must in any event be 
maintained for heating or process work. It may 
here be possible to install an economical power unit 
without adding boiler capacity, so that there is no 
added overhead charge except for the power unit 
itself. This may at times be a good solution even 
when no exhaust can be utilized, especially if avail- 
able power rates are high. 

The rewards of management for the trouble and 
expense of a really thorough study and diagnosis 
of this make-or-buy problem are decidedly worth 
while. 

From my own experience in this field, I can quote 
savings of $1,000 a year in the very small plants 
up to hundreds of thousands in the large industries. 
The effect on stock dividends is so important that 
successful industries cannot afford to neglect the 
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undertaking of this problem in the most thorough 
and scientific manner. In the small plants the per- 
centage improvement may be even greater than in 
the large ones, where the continuous services of the 
country’s most skilled engineers are available. 

As long as efficiency in business is regarded as an 
ideal, no stone should be left unturned to develop 
the most economical solution for each individual 
plant. 


The Effect of Fluorspar on Properties 
of Lime-Silica Slags 


Experiments on the viscosity of calcium-silicate 
slags have been in progress for the past three years 
by the Metallurgical Section of the Pittsburgh Ex- 
periment Station of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in cooperation with Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and the Metallurgical Advisory Board. 
The viscosity relations in this system have shown 
a minimum viscosity at a composition of approxi- 
mately 51.5 per cent CaO and 48.5 per cent silica. 
When fluorspar is added to lime-silica slags, little 
thinning takes place until about 2 per cent fluorspar 
is added, when the viscosity drops markedly, as 
does the melting point. 

A series of melting tests on slags in the system 
lime-silica-fluorspar has shown that some of the 
slags in this ternary system possess rather remark- 
able physical properties. A definite range of low- 
temperature decomposition has been found, and 
some of the ternary slags melt at temperatures not 
exceeding 1,000 deg. C. Of particular interest is 
the physical appearance of some of the slags in this 
system, which resemble a high-grade tile. 


Tests Show Waste Phosphatic Sands 
Yield Commercial Concentrate 


A laboratory investigation of gravity concentra- 
tion of phosphatic sands now rejected as waste by 
washing plants in Florida has shown the feasibil- 
ity of recovering 35 to 45 per cent of the phosphate 
content of the waste sands treated in a concentrate 
above the minimum commercial grade—66 per cent 
bone phosphate of lime—now regularly marketed 
in the Florida fields. This work has been con- 
ducted by the United States Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, in cooperation with certain 
operators in Florida, the Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, and the University of Alabama. 
Significant as are these savings, utilization of prod- 
ucts analyzing less than 66 per cent bone phosphate 
of lime would lead to still larger conservation. 

Commercial applications of gravity concentra- 
tion methods have been undertaken in the Florida 
land-pebble district by one company. A _ second 
concern is now investigating the commercial pos- 
sibilities of this process and others may consider 
its application to their own operations. Such a 
change in methods is to be encouraged inasmuch 
as the conservation of the nation’s resources of 
phosphate, will result from the application of 
these methods to the beneficiation of materials 
now passing to waste. 
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A. R. Wallis, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Ingalls Stone Co. of Bed- 
ford, Ind., has leased the quarry and 
plant at Stinesville, Ind., formerly 
operated by the Indianapolis Stone Co. 
Operations under Mr. Wallis’ direction 
have already started. 


W. A. Grant has disposed of his 
interests in the Southern Illinois Lime- 
stone Co. of Harrisburg, Ill. Mr. 
Grant had been president and sales 
manager of the concern since its in- 
corporation six years ago. 


Laurel C. Gibbs, superintendent of 
the Horton, Mont., plant of the Pioneer 
Sand & Gravel Co. of Tacoma, Wash., 
was married Tuesday, July 1, to Miss 
Margaret Randt of Winlock, Wash. 
Mr. Gibbs is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio and the son of Judge 
Virgil H. Gibbs of Columbus, O. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibbs left immediately after 
the ceremony on a honeymoon trip to 
Yellowstone Park. 


C. A. Webb has been appointed sales 
manager of the Chicago district for 
the Universal Atlas Cement Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp., according to F. L. Stone, gen- 
eral sales manager. He succeeds W. 
L. Greenly, who has been transferred 
to the general sales office. 

Mr. Webb has been with Universal 
Atlas thirteen years, including a leave 
of absence at the time of the world 
war. For over two years he was tech- 
nical service engineer for the company 
and for about eight years has been in 
its sales department. 


L. A. Beeghley, president of the 
Bessemer Cement Corp. and_ the 
Standard Slag Corp. of Youngstown, 
O., is recovering from a recent opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 


J. E. Baker, president of the Laura 
Gravel & Stone Co. of Phillipsburg, 
O., is a candidate for nomination for 
state senator to represent his dis- 
trict. The primary election will be 
held in August and Mr. Baker’s 
friends in the industry are wishing 
him success. 


Jess Babcock, crane operator, and 
Earl Campbell, helper, at the plant of 
the Ottumwa Sand Corp., Ottumwa, 
Ia., were overcome by heat prostra- 
tion while at work early this month 
during the heat wave which visited 
the Middle West. Both are reported 
to have recovered. 


Scott Turner, director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, has been appointed 
to represent the A.I.M.E. at the annual 
meeting of the Institution of Mining 
Engineers, to be held at Birmingham, 
England, early in July. He sailed from 
New York on the “Bremen” on June 
27. 
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D. C. Corner, president St. Louis 
Power Shovel Co., and M. Corner, 
secretary, have completed a_ three 
months’ inspection trip of tunnel con- 
struction, starting from the Pacific 
Coast, where tunnel construction is at 
a height on San Francisco Bay Region 
water supply development. 


Carl F. Bierbauer, superintendent of 
the Hercules, Cal., explosives plant of 
the Hercules Powder Co., has been a 
visitor at the home office of the com- 
pany at Wilmington, Del., during the 
past month. C. C. Gerow, director of 
sales, explosives department, will re- 
turn to Wilmington about Aug. 1 from 
a six-weeks’ business tour of the West 
coast. 


Henry F. Stubbs, construction engi- 
neer, of San Antonio, Tex., has re- 
turned from Chile and is now general 
superintendent for the Sumner-Sollitt 
Co. on the construction of the three 
hydro-electric developments on the 
Guadalupe River recently awarded to 
that company by the Texas Hydro- 
Electric Corp., Seguin, Tex. 


Preston P. Phillips, a member of the 
firm of the Gilbert C. White Co., con- 
sulting engineers, Durham, N. C., has 
been put in charge of the company’s 
newly opened office in Richmond, Va. 


J. Henry Law of Lafayette, Ind., 
has been promoted to the position of 
general superintendent of the Western 
Indiana Gravel Co. of Lafayette. Mr. 
Law has been in the employ of the 
firm since 1920. In the past five years 
he has had charge of the company’s 
plants at West Lafayette, Ind. The 
Western Indiana Gravel Co. operates 
eight plants in Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan and Mr. Law will super- 
intend production and direct the oper- 
ations of all plants in the future. 


E. L. Reichard, export manager of 
the LaFrance-Republic Corp., Alma, 
Mich, has just returned from a four 
months’ trip through the principal 
cities of Cuba, Mexico, Central and 
South America. While on his trip, 
Mr. Reichard spent some time with 
each of the LaFrance-Republic distrib- 
utors in these countries, studying the 
truck markets and acquainting him- 
self with the conditions prevailing in 
each locality visited. 


R. H. MacFetridge, superintendent 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany’s plant at Birmingham, has been 
elected president of the Birmingham 
Exchange Club. 


Walter A. RuKeyser sailed from 
New York for Russia recently where 
he will act as consultant to the U.S.- 
S.R. state trust, Uralasbest, in the de- 
sign and erection of asbestos plants. 


Carl Erdman has succeeded Chas. 
S. Andres as manager of the Hudson, 
N. Y., plant of the Lone Star Cement 
Co., New York. Mr. Erdman was for- 
merly electrical engineer at the New 
Orleans, La., plant of the Lone Star 
Cement Co., Louisiana. 


James S. Taylor, of Rochester, 
N. Y., who since September, 1928, has 
been acting chief of the division of 
building and housing of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, has been pro- 
moted to the position of division chief. 


J. C. Hemberger was recently made 
superintendent of the Flomaton, Ala., 
plant of the Roquemore Gravel Co. 
He has been connected with the com- 
pany at this plant since it was first 
started two years ago. 


T. A. Burns, who has had wide 
experience in selling the larger sizes 
of excavators, has joined the sales or- 
ganization of the Harnischfeger Corp. 
He will work directly out of the gen- 
eral sales department in the home 
office at Milwaukee, Wis. 


L. E. Wicker and R. M. Atwater, Jr., 
of New York, N. Y., have purchased 
the Lumpkin, Ga., fuller’s earth plant 
formerly operated by the now bank- 
rupt Georgia Fuller’s Earth Co. The 
purchase price was $100,000, it is re- 
ported. 





Obituary 





John E. Parry, secretary of the 
Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., was found dead in 
bed at his summer home in Lake 
George, N. Y., on July 1. Death was 
due to heart trouble. Mr. Parry was 
a graduate of Union College. 


George W. Hain, general manager 
of the Detroit plant of the Interna- 
tional Salt Co., died at his home in 
Dearborn, Mich., at the age of 45. 
Mr. Hain had been with the Detroit 
Rock Salt Co. for more than twelve 
years. He graduated from Lehigh 
University with the degree of mining 
engineer. 


Frederick Murch, of St. Louis, Mo., 
vice-president of the Murch Brothers 
Construction Co., died on June 22 from 
paralysis after a two weeks’ illness. 
He was 64 years old. Mr. Murch was 
born in England, but came to this 
country in 1887 and settled in St. 
Louis. The construction company was 
formed in 1888, and has erected many 
buildings throughout the country. 
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Sept. 9, 1930. Seattle, Wash. Port- 
land Cement Association regional 
safety meeting, at New Washington 
Hotel. A. J. R. Curtis secretary, 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 9, 1930. Chicago, Ill. Regu- 
lar meeting, Gypsum Assn., Bismarck 
Hotel. Henry J. Schweim, executive 
secretary, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sept. 14-20, Springfield, Mass. 
Fourteenth annual Eastern States Ex- 
position. Industrial Arts Exhibition 
in connection. 

Sept. 16, 1930. San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland Cement Association regional 
safety meeting, at St. Francis Hotel. 
A. J. R. Curtis, secretary, 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 23, 1930. Ogden, Utah. Port- 
land Cement Association regional 
safety meeting. Hotel Bigelow. A. 
J. R. Curtis, secretary, 33 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3, 1930, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual congress and exposition. 
National Safety Council, William 
Penn Hotel. W. H. Cameron, man- 
aging director, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


October 6-10, 1930, Washington, 
D. C. Sixth International Road Con- 
gress at invitation of the United 
States Government. Thos. H. McDon- 
ald, chief of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, secretary-general of 
the American Organizing Commis- 
sion. International Road Exposition in 
charge of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association. Charles M. Upham, 
engineer - director, National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 17-19, Chicago, Ill Annual 
meeting, Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, at Blackstone Hotel. Wm. M. 
Kinney, secretary, 33 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Open to Association 
members only.) 

Dec. 1-5, 1930. Memphis, Tenn. 
Ninth Annual Asphalt Paving Con- 
ference of the Asphalt Institute. 
Meeting of the Association of Asphalt 
Paving Technologists in conjunction. 

Dec. 1-6, 1930. New York, N. Y. 
National Power Show, Grand Central 
Palace. 

Jan. 27-29, 1931. St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual convention National Sand & 
Gravel Assn., Hotel Jefferson. V. P. 
Ahearn, executive secretary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 








Hydraulic Fill Is Completed in Record 
Time at Wisconsin Lake Resort 


On April 22, 1929, the Miller Dredg- 
ing Co., of Shawano, Wis., commenced 
work on a filling project for real-estate 
owners in the vicinity of Shawano 
Lake, Wis. Some of the filling was on 
the shore proper of the lake, while 
other plats nearby were reclaimed 
from marshland which was at times 
partly under water. One plat required 
a connecting road with the highway 
which was effected by depositing sand 
and gravel dredged from the lake 
throughout the length of the roadway 
cut through the timber, one section of 
which is shown in process of filling. 
Another site is shown after the filling 
had been completed. 

The importance of work of this kind 
can easily be estimated from the 











Discharge end of 1,440-ft. pipe line. 


July 30, 1930 





standpoint of the real estate company 
which is seeking to improve a site for 
constructing homes on a lake shore 


Part of the fill as completed. 


where the level of the land is so low 
as to leave it marshy or under water 
during the summer season. 

The roadway was filled from a dis- 
charge pipe having a maximum length 
of 1,440 ft. having a 15-ft. lift. Dur- 
ing part of the time required for filling 
this roadway, as much as 75 cu. yd. 
per hour was deposited. 

An estimated total of 43,950 cu. yd. 
were moved during a period of 930% 
hours of pumping time, giving an 
average of 47.2 cu. yd. per hour for 
the job which required a total of 
1,214% hours, including towing from 
one job to another and the setting up 








and taking down of the pipe line and 
pumping. 

The work was done by a Swaby Mfg. 
Co. 6-in. centrifugal, sand and dredg- 
ing pump, at times working through 
as much as 1,540 ft. of discharge pipe. 

In the neighborhood of 60,000 cu. yd. 
have been delivered by the pump so 
far and the original shell is still good 
for 10,000 ft. or more. One runner 
and two front plates have been worn 
out and replaced, but the original shell 
is still in good condition. 

No agitator of any kind was used 
and the material dredged consisted of 
clay, marl, gravel and hard packed 
sand, 





Clay Handled Only Once 
Between Pit and Hopper 


The Southern Shale Brick Co., of 
Roanoke, Va., reports great success 
with a Caterpillar 15 tractor, mounted 
with a Miami power shovel, used as a 
clay loading, hauling and dumping 
unit. The combination loads and car- 
ries the clay from the pit to the hop- 
per and dumps it there, all of the 





Tractor and loader working in clay pit. 


work being done by the tractor op- 
erator. The shovel bucket is of %- 
cu. yd. capacity, water level. 

The unit replaces nine men and 
moves enough clay from the pit to the 
hopper in a nine-hour day to manu- 
facture 30,000 bricks. : 





Test Types of Highway 
Surfacing in Maryland 


The Maryland state roads commis- 
sion has launched a road-building ex- 
periment using a section of the An- 
napolis Boulevard between Baltimore 
and Annapolis for the purpose. The 
commission has used fourteen kinds of 
surfacing on the road, each section be- 
ing more than 1,500 ft. long. The old 
concrete road, in use for a number of 
years, was used as a base for the new 
types of road. Two concrete shoul- 
ders, each 2 ft. wide, were added to 
the road, leaving the original 16-ft. 
roadbed as the base for the experi- 
mental materials. Work on the four- 
teen sections was completed recently 
and the road thrown open to motor- 
ists. It is a heavily-traveled thor- 
oughfare, especially in the summer, 
and a close watch is being kept on 
each section. 
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Financial News 





The information contained in these financial pages is given with the understanding that any statement on the 
part of this magazine or any of its staff, as to the responsibility or standing of any person, firm or corporation, or 
as to the value of any property or securities is a mere expression of opinion, given as a matter of service to the 
readers of PIT AND QuaRRY, for which no responsibility in any wuy is to attach to this magazine or to any of its staff. 














Penn-Dixie Cement Co. 
Reports Lower Earnings 


Report of Pennsylvania-Dixie Ce- 
ment Corp. for the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1930, shows net profit 
of $304,553 after depreciation, deple- 
tion, interest and federal taxes, equiva- 
lent to $2.24 a share on 135,888 shares 
of 7-per cent preferred stock. This 
compares with net profit of $975,813 
in the preceding twelve months equal 
after dividends on the 7-per cent pre- 
ferred stock, to 6 cents a share on 400,- 
000 no par shares of common stock. 

Earnings for the period reflected the 
low prices of last summer and fall. 
Some shipments are still being made 
on contracts taken at that time. How- 
ever, the average sales price is stead- 
ily improving each month, the June 
average being nearly equal to that of 
last June. At the present level of sell- 
ing prices, the company states, indi- 
cations are that earnings during the 
last six months of the current year 
should exceed those of the last half of 
1929. 





Alpha Portland Cement 
Reports for 12 Months 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. reports 
for twelve months ended June 30, 1930, 
net income of $1,408,916 after de- 
preciation and federal taxes, equiva- 
lent after 7-per cent preferred divi- 
dend requirements, to $1.78 a share on 
711,000 no-par common shares out- 
standing. This compares with $2,375,- 
368 or $3.14 a share in the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1929. 





International Cement in 
Good Financial Position 


International Cement Corp. reports 
for the quarter ended June 30, 1930, 
net income of $1,210,282 after de- 
preciation, interest, federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent to $1.91 a share on 631,356 
no-par common shares outstanding. 
This compares with $841,480 or $1.34 





a share on 628,883 shares in preceding 
quarter, and $1,149,788 or $1.86 a 
share on 619,031 shares in the June 
quarter of 1929. 

Net income for the six months ended 
June 30, 1930, amounted to $2,051,762 
after above charges, equal to $3.25 a 
share on 631,356 shares comparing 
with $2,167,408 or $3.50 a share on 
619,031 shares in the first six months 
of the previous year. 

This company did better than many 
industrial concerns during the six 
months under review. Sales showed a 
moderate decline and profits were not 
very much lower. Residential build- 
ing activity has not responded as 
vigorously as was hoped to the stimu- 
lus of easy money conditions but there 
has been considerable building in the 
divisions of industrial construction 
and public works which made liberal 
use of cement. This company should 
benefit from any further expansion in 
building as a result of continued ease 
in money rates and will doubtless 
benefit to some extent from the tariff 
which the product received in the 
recent legislation, although the tariff 
does not fully equalize domestic and 
foreign costs. 





Johns-Manville Feels 
Shrinkage in Business 


Johns-Manville Corp. and _ subsid- 
iaries report for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1930, net profit of $998,529 
after expenses, federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent, after dividend requirements 
on the 7-per cent preferred stock, to 
$1.16 a share on 750,000 no-par shares 
of common stock. This compares with 
$741,630 or 81 cents a share in the 
preceding quarter and $1,933,007 or 
$2.40 a share in the June quarter of 
1929. 

Net profit for the six months ended 
June 30, 1930, amounted to $1,740,160 
after above charges, equal to $1.97 a 
share on the common against $3,039,- 
096 or $3.70 a share in the first half 
of the previous year. 


CURRENT DIVIDENDS 











North American Cement 
Reports for Six Months 


Earnings of the North American 
Cement Corp. have been released cov- 
ering the first half of 1930, although, 
there is, unfortunately, no direct com- 
parison with the same period in 1929. 
The results are shown below. 


Six Months Ended June 30, 1930 
NN i onc re Ken iata Sida $1,766,545 


Costs and expenses........... 1,332,615 
Depreciation and depletion.... 289,640 
Operating income .......... $ 144,290 
Te | ere 18% 
ee ee Ee ere ere 17,012 
oe $ 151,302 
Interest and amortization..... 210,676 
ag or ree ae | 
Times interest, etc., earned... 0.72 


Although cement consumption in the 
first half of 1930 showed no appre- 
ciable drop from 1929, the earlier year 
was a poor one, and no price strength 
beyond the rise from the low point 
toward the close of 1929 was ex- 
perienced, while stocks have increased 
and remained large. Final passage of 
the tariff, raising cement import duty 
to a rate of 6 cents per 100 pounds or 
22.56 cents per 376 pound barrel 
should work in favor of eastern cement 
producers, like this company, in the 
end, though to date no price increases 
have been observed. Cement produc- 
tion, it seems, in the closing months of 
1930 should be better, if anything, 
than in the opening half. Accordingly 
while current conditions in the indus- 
try remain poor, there seems more 
tangible evidence of improvement in 
the future than a year ago. 

Low prices undoubtedly caused the 
small margin of profit after deprecia- 
tion and depletion as shown by North 
American Cement, and it can be seen 
that earnings after all charges were 
insufficient to cover bond interest and 
amortization. No balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1930, has been released, but it 
will be recalled that this company was 
still in a reasonably strong financial 
condition as of the close of 1929. 

















COMPANY | CLASS OF | DIVIDEND | HOLDERS | PAYABLE COMPANY | CLASS OF | DIVIDEND | HOLDERS | PAYABLE 
| Stock | RATE |OF RECORD} STOCK RATE |oF RECORE 

Alpha Portland Cement. | Common | §$.50 ar. July 1 | July 25 Pennsylvania Salt. . . Common | $1.25 ar. une 30 uly 15 
American Brick Co... - | Preferred $.50 qr. July 25 | Aug. 1 Riverside Cement... Ist Pfd. $1.50 June 15 pond 1 
Bessemer Limestone & Cement.| Class A | $.75 qr. | July 20 | Aug. 1 Riverside Cement........ Class A $.3114 qr.| July 15 Aug. 1 
Calaveras Cement Co...... | 7% Pfd. 134% qr. | June 30 | July 15 Raymond Concrete Pile. . Preferred | $.75 qr. July 20 Aug. 1 
Consolidated Sand and Gravel .| Preferred | 134% qr. | July 31 Aug. 15 || Raymond Concrete Pile ; Common |} $1.00 ar. July 20 Aug. 1 
Construction Materials........| Preferred | $8714 qr. | July 19 | Aug. 1 || Standard Paving and Materials, 
General Refractories mmon | $.75 qr. Aug.12 | Aug. 26 | ag... eee Preferred | 134% qr. | Aug. 2 Aug. 15 
Illinois Brick... . $.60 qr. July 1 | July 15 || Standard Paving and Materials, 
Johns Manville....... Common | $.75 qr. June 25 July 15 | S pee | Common | $.50 qr. Aug. 2 Aug. 15 
Kentucky Consol. Stone... Preferred | 134% qr.| July 15 | Aug. 1 || Superior Portland Cement. Class A $.27% qr.| July 23 Aug. 1 
Lehigh Portland Cement. . | Common | $.62% qr.| July 14 | Aug. 1 || Warner PELE | Common | §$.50 qr. June 30 July 15 
Missouri Portland Cement... et $.50 qr. July 19 | Aug. 1 || Wolverine Portland Cement... te mana saaret $.15 qr. Aug. 5 Aug. 15 
Pacific Clay Products ee $.60 qr. | July 20 | Aug. 1 |! Worcester Salt Co.... | Preferred | 14% qr. | Aug. 10 Aug. 15 
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Latest Portland-Cement Statistics 
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(a) Stocks of finished Portland cement at factories 
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(c) Shipments of finished Portland cement from 














DISTRIBUTION OF CEMENT 











Chart showing production, shipments, and stocks on hand of finished Port- 
land cement, by months—December, 1928, to June, 1930. 


The Portland-cement industry in June, 1930, produced 
17,237,000 bbl., shipped 18,780,000 bbl. from the mills, and 
had in stock at the end of the month 29,348,000 barrels, 
according to the United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The production of Portland cement in 
June, 1930, showed an increase of 2.6 per cent and ship- 
ments a decrease of 0.9 per cent, as compared with June, 
1929. Portland cement stocks at the mills were 6.7 per cent 
higher than a year ago. The total production for the first 
half of 1930 amounts to 75,892,000 bbl., compared with 
75,076,000 bbl. in the same period of 1929, and the total 
shipments for the first half of 1930 amount to 70,137,000 
bbl., compared with 70,248,000 bbl. in the same period of 
1929. In the accompanying statement of relation of pro- 
duction to capacity the total output of finished cement is 
compared with the estimated capacity of 166 plants at the 
end of June, 1930, and of 163 plants at the end of June, 1929. 








EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY COUNTRIES IN MAY, 1930. 











Exported to— Barrels Value 

LEE Ona ree ' by da he eszats oe 7,761 $32,690 
Central America. . ne Lae i dares i aioe 4,200 10,627 
Cuba e : an ve 7,136 20,050 
Other West Indies . ‘ sn - 5a 2,690 5,185 
a . ee nae ia gies 10,444 32,490 
South America... . piers wicket ‘ 20,318 64,950 
Other Countries................... - : 4,874 32,178 
57,423 198,170 











| April | May 












































Shipped to— | 
| 1929 | 1930 | 1929 1930 
REIS. S58 ks 166,925 | 126,501 172,938 129,594 
(ae ere | 1,778 2,988 1,641 j 
UN oe beens asee eX 51,150 45,312 57,318 41,429 
(ee } 99,392 130,247 98,331 131,701 
2 ee 973, 052 824,463 977,113 877,635 
oO eee | 99,991 85,644 106,513 109,098 
Connecticut. . a 158,992 184,816 202,140 211,543 
Delaware.......... 31,219 32,573 35,091 38,168 
District of Columbia. 97,218 82,913 109,581 96,091 
aes : ; 101,227 104,898 105,045 104,418 
Georgia eo 139,353 139,155 121,684 135,715 
a 24,308 26,240 32,262 29,558 
ee } 26,923 25,650 35,169 22,081 
UNM eas. wale ives an | 1,069,018 694,367 | 1,583,290 | 1,038,904 
UME «odo 5 sw eo ei ; 365,104 386,945 474,599 637,605 
ee ELE 215,629 447,570 579,190 | 1,067,232 
Woaseee.. ....... Pts «:: 285,944 283,917 258,378 270,178 
Kentucky........... | 163,059 118,156 146,423 122,507 
Louisiana...... eave . 105,290 374,620 121,576 311,868 
Maine.. ; sly 34,197 64,470 56,851 79,871 
Maryland... Sh dwal 169,575 257,033 235,589 331,582 
Massachusetts. . 226,181 320,443 303,692 325,910 
Michigan...... eases 785,443 599,371 | 1,192,634 | 1,022,121 
Minnesota...... ; 220,077 248,088 348,850 é 
Mississippi........... | 76,425 42,812 79,718 44,775 
LS ere 405,208 529,829 436,246 734,806 
i eae ; | 49,313 37,562 76,909 37,558 
Nebraska........ ; 106,392 153,348 140,036 164,983 
Nevada. sh 10,848 15,637 16,672 15,133 
New Hampshire. - : : 42,946 45,594 70,122 66,250 
New Jersey...... alesis 689,358 623,867 890,487 712,665 
New Mexico....... , 33,100 35,730 28,894 32,693 
New York........ sé 1,598,671 | 1,556,095 | 2,130,573 | 2,032,025 
North Carolina. . bis ae, 224,791 141,565 | 222,453 133,974 
North Dakota. . ; 62,207 39,253 58,414 43,316 
3 Se aaae ; 849,359 823,451 990,025 | 1,091,994 
Cmlahnana..... ....5. 25. 309,739 381,939 270,643 364,053 
oS ae ed 79,593 72,861 94,249 89,175 
Pennsylvania. . LS cox ‘ 960,745 | 1,088,646 | 1,296,266 | 1,559,467 
Porto Rico. are 975 1,300 300 5,265 
Rhode Island. ; 65,457 73,396 80,975 87,710 
South Carolina . ae ; 131,517 81,105 139,561 80,910 
South Dakota......... 40,519 36,414 54,123 51,745 
Tennessee.............. 231,259 236,120 248,286 229,121 
LO ee seas 694,150 713,051 622,377 583,004 
0 en ; : | 46,663 53,292 67,602 54,023 
Wermiont. .. 2.02.22... 33,872 32,457 83,862 55,676 
ce | 176,266 148,622 190,663 182,283 
Washington......... | 255,250 276,475 208,716 324,551 
West Virginia........ | 93,098 | 120,687} 115,718 | 175,547 
Wisconsin............ | 352,986 299,210 633,405 564,324 
Wyoming........ ae | 12,491 15,870 20,364 18,818 
Unspecified. ...... | 20,771 14,500 0 13,660 
113,265,014 13,297,068 |16,623,557 17, —% ate 
Foreign countries... .... | 59,986 42,932 | 82,443 35,723 
Total shipped from cement | 
_ Plants én 13.325.000 !13,340,000 {16,706,000 !17,224,000 

















IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY COUNTRIES AND BY 
DISTRICTS IN MAY, 1930. 



































Imports from— District into which imported Barrels Value 
Belgitim.........6:55. {New York. 0 ; 2,500 $ 2,699 
\Porte Rico... . 0.65. cee. 3,005 4,000 

Total eee 5,505 6,699 

Canada............ Maine and New Hemgubiee.. 199 461 
Denmark.......... {New York............. . 10,000 10,450 
Porto Nico... . 5. . 65556 15,800 22,583 

Total. oe Sestaes . 25,800 33,033 

United Kingdom.... {New York. Dae aie ae 12025; 12,219 
\Philadelphia . . . . 51,167 59,586 

Total. ct tecnereceoee| 63,192 71,805 

Grand Total...... | 94,696 111,998 














RELATION OF PRODUCTION TO CAPACITY 

















a May April | March 
1929 1930 1930 | _ 1930 1930 

(per cent) (per cent) (per cent) | (per cent) (per cent) 
occa scoecussresesns 809 81.4 78.9 | 64.0 | 51.5 
The 12 months ended................ 69.0 66.4 66.2 66.0 66.1 
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PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1929 AND 1930 (In thousands of barrels) 
































Production Shipments 
Month ee _ ] ——- --—}— 
1929 1930 1929 

January 9,881 8,498 5,707 
February 8,522 8,162 5,448 
March.. 9,969 11,225 10,113 
April 13,750 13,521 13,325 
May... 16,151 17,249 16,706 
June... 16,803 17,237 18,949 
July.... 17,315 20,319 
August 18,585 23,052 
September | 17,223 19,950 
October... . 16,731 | 18,695 
November........ 14,053 11,222 
December. . 11,215 5,951 

| 170,198 bcaet | 169,437 

PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER, BY MONTHS, IN 1929 AND 1930. (In thousands of barrels) 
Production Stocks at End of Month 
Month ——---— ) ———-- | —- ——— Month | 
1929 | 1930 1929 1930 | 

——_——__—_—_ a —$———$__-_——_—_ —$—$$$$_—__—_—_—_—_—__| - — _ | —~—---- | 
January... 12,012 10,504 9,642 | 9,646 July. . 
February. 11,255 10,008 12,436 11,572 August. . 
March 12,450 13,045 14,948 | 13,503 September. . 
April.... 14,166 15,025 15,479 15,164 October... 
May. 15,444 16,607 14,911 | 14,668 November. . 
June. 15,312 15,921 13,587 13,603 December 











SSS PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF 
| CLINKER (UNGROUND CEMENT), | 
BY DISTRICTS. IN JUNE. 1929 AND 





Stocks at End of Month 
1930 1929 1930 
4,955 26,797 27,081 
7,012 29,870 28,249 
8,826 29,724 30,648 
13,340 30,151 30,867 
17,224 29,624 30,891 
18,780 27,505 29,348 
24,525 
20,056 
17,325 
15,381 
18,213 


23,550 


Production Stocks at End of Month _ 

1929 1930 1929 1930 

Bs a = 
15,214 | | 11,619 
15,829 | 8,995 
se? ae | 7,009 
5,515 | 5,934 
14,087 | 6,134 
2,539 7,526 





| PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORT- 
LAND CEMENT, BY DISTRICTS, IN JUNE, 1929 AND 1930, 
AND STOCKS IN MAY, 1930. (In thousands of barrels) 
























































| ___1930. (In thousands of barrels) | ibid nail 
as | Stocks at E | ; mt | Stocks at E 
District Production —— | Production Shipments wee st See 
| june, June, | June, | June, | June, ~ June, June, | June, June, | June, | May, 7 
1929 1930 1929 1930 | 1929 1930 1929 1930 | 1929 1930 1930 

Eastern Pa., N. J., and Md... 3,397 | 3,270 | 2361 | 2,398 | 3,697 | 3,397 | 4,201 | 3,903 | 5,852 | 6,493 | 6,998 
New York and Maine. . 1,045 1,124 1,249 | 850 | 1,197 1,271 1,383 1,381 2,009 1,737 1,847 
Ohio, Western Pa., and W. Va. | 1,683 1,854 1,636 1,704 1,885 1,924 2,046 2,119 3,578 3,908 41,102 
Michigan........ oe 1,242 1,241 1,167 1,613 1,466 1,487 1,720 1,459 2,469 2,813 2,785 
Wis., Ill., Ind. and Ky...... 2,023 2,099 2,084 2,316 2,305 2,336 2,706 2,552 3,650 4,591 4,808 
Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla. and La...: 1,195 1,222 1,152 980 1,279 1,316 1,285 1,180 2,111 2,001 1,865 
Eastern Mo., Ia., Minn. and S. Dak. . 1,457 1,776 1,024 1,037 | 1,607 1,987 2123 | 2412 | 3.745 3,203 3,628 
W. Mo., Nebr., Kans., Okla. and Ark. 1,036 1,282 705 417 | 1,089 1,322 1,126 | 1,404 | 1,492 1,725 1,807 
I rs he 86 0b ci aie Ses : 587 485 228 315 | 554 558 579 | 706 | 510 688 836 
Colo., Mont., Utah, Wyo. and Idaho.... 319 321 528 206 325 300 336 | 296 | 506 566 563 
California... shebie-aerbk . | 1,052 924 878 1,243 1,110 953 Las | 950 995 1,079 1,077 
Ore. and Wash. 276 323 575 524 289 386 331 | 418 588 544 575 

Totals..... | 15,312 | 15,912 | 13,587 | 13,603 | 16,803 17,237 | 18,949 18,780 | 27,505 | 29,348 | 30,891 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1929 AND 1930. 
Exports Imports 
Month 1930 1929 1930 
Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
January 78,639 $283,002 82,387 $293,135 151,302 $177,926 201,609 $207,461 
February. 58,886 225,590 64,267 217,798 118,930 123,123 114,455 119,717 
March... 69,079 235,164 117,563 357,896 131,909 112,788 13,622 59,981 
April..... 64,145 218,316 57,419 200,217 89,668 114,281 140,871 178,226 
May... 57,955 219,366 57,423 198,170 200,646 267,854 94,696 111,998 
jJune.. 96,055 287,612 ae t 203,545 228,170 Ed 
ee 71,992 247,177 182,098 199,960 
August. . 60,013 225,762 183,938 199,403 
September. 86,268 308,631 112,372 152,239 
October. . 101,359 337,839 172,566 187,504 
November. 53,378 198,197 96,568 95,844 
December 88,403 297,255 84,358 79,098 
886,172 $3,083,91 1 1,727,900 $1 1938,2 40 5 


___ Totals. . 


Build Concrete Runways 
for Ships at Air Races 


Erection of grandstands for the Na- 
tional Air Races to be held on the 
model Curtiss-Wright-Reynolds air- 
port at Chicago, IIl., from August 23 
to September 1, inclusive, is one of 
the largest construction jobs of its 
kind on the summer schedule. 

The center section containing six 
hundred boxes, and reserved sections, 
will accommodate 45,000 spectators. 
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Bleachers with seats for many thou- 
sand guests will be erected at either 
end of the reserved portion. A total 
attendance of a million is expected 
during the ten days of the air carnival. 

Although the structures are of a 
temporary nature, the use they will 
receive during the excitement of the 
race events requires that a substantial 
foundation be used. 

Several concrete runways for per- 
manent use at the airport are now 
under construction. These landing and 
take-off surfaces will augment the 


more than 50,000 square yards of con- 
crete apron area adjoining the model 
steel, brick, and concrete hangar. 
Curtiss-Wright-Reynolds airport, one 
of the first airports in the country to 
receive the coveted A-1-A rating of 
the Department of Commerce, will re- 
ceive a test during the National Air 
Races of the amount of airplane traffic 
it can sustain. It is now an “all-ways” 
field, but it is possible that the future 
will find it advisable to construct con- 
crete runways in the direction of the 
prevailing wind. 


Pit and Quarry 























Traffic News and Comment 











Industrial Sand Cases 


In a recent issue reference was 
made to the grouping by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of forty- 
odd formal complaints which are 
styled “Industrial Sand Cases 1930.” 

A meeting of the interested parties 
was called for Washington, D. C., June 
10, by the Commission for the purpose 
of working out a program. Following 
such meeting a notice was issued by 
the Commission reading in part as 
follows: 

“These cases are assigned for hear- 
ing September 9, at 10 o’clock a.m., 
standard time, at the office of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Fuller. These cases will be heard 
jointly with Docket C-8249 of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“On or before August 1, 1930, the 
shippers and receivers will forward 
not less than ten copies of each of 
their exhibits to Mr. Webber, and not 
less than ten copies to Mr. Aber, and 
not less than five copies to Mr. New- 
comb, who will take care of the distri- 
bution of same to the other represen- 
tatives of the carriers. 

“The further hearing in the re- 
opened cases will be limited to rates 
for the future only, the parties elect- 
ing to stand on the present record in 
the respective reopened cases in so far 
as reparation is concerned. 

“Any party desiring to have the 
previous record in any of the reopened 
cases made a part of the record in the 
cases now consolidated therewith must 
be prepared to comply with Rule 
XIII(b) of the Rules of Practice. 

“In so far as practicable, the exhibits 
to be offered at each day’s session 
should be distributed prior to the be- 
ginning of the session. 

“The ‘carriers will undertake to pre- 
pare an exhibit showing the actual 
movement of the commodity, in both 
open and closed equipment, together 
with the distances, for the months of 
June and July, 1929, from the produc- 
ing points from which the rates are 
attacked as unreasonable in these pro- 
ceedings. 

“Any party desiring to intervene 
but who has not yet filed a petition 
should be prepared to do so promptly 
at the beginning of the hearing. Only 
one petition will be required in the 
consolidated proceedings but ample 
copies should be available for all con- 
cerned. 

“In so far as practicable, counsel de- 
siring to participate in the cross-ex- 
amination should agree on the order in 
which they should do so prior to the 
hearing. 

“At the meeting on June 10, the 
parties pledged themselves to coop- 
erate in avoiding unnecessary duplica- 
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tion of evidence as presented. 

“It is the desire of the Commission 
that the hearing be completed at the 
session beginning on September 9, or 
as soon thereafter as may be practi- 
cable and fair to all concerned, and the 
cooperation of the parties is invited to 
that end.” 

The following order is suggested for 
the presentation of evidence: 

“By parties: shippers on direct, re- 
ceivers on direct, carriers, shippers on 
rebuttal, receivers on rebuttal. 

“By origin districts: Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Michigan, Hancock- 
Berkeley Springs-Mapleton, other 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, New 
Jersey, New England. 

“By topics: nature and location of 
deposits, method of production, de- 
scription of commodity, value, uses, 
competition, principal markets, adver- 
tising and designation of commodity 
in trade, representative invoices, spec- 
ifications, type of equipment, average 
loading, volume of traffic, in box cars, 
in open-top cars, special services, by 
carrier, by shipper, loss and damage, 
rate structure, rate history, present 
rates, rate comparisons and other 
traffic evidence.” 


Sand and Gravel 


In Dockets 21,755, 22,267, 22,422 and 
22,423, complaints of McGrath Sand 
& Gravel Co., Moline Consumers Co., 
and Missouri Gravel Co., the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
found that the rates on sand and 
gravel from Chillicothe, Ottawa, 
Sheridan, Yorkville, Aurora, and Mo- 
line, Ill., and La Grange and Reading, 
Mo., to destinations in Iowa on the 
Burlington, Rock Island, and _ the 
Wabash railroads are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceed rates based on the 
Iowa interstate scale, with joint rates 
made on 80 per cent combination basis 
in the past; and for the future to the 
extent that they may exceed rates 
based on a mileage scale. The same 
scale was used in Missouri Gravel 
Case 132 I. C. C. 200. 





New Bill of Lading 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has disproved the use of bills of 


lading with carbonized backs, intended _ 


for making inter-office memoranda, 
etc. 

In order to accomplish this, the 
terms and conditions would neces- 
sarily have to be rearranged and re- 
duced in size to such an extent as to 
require a magnifying glass to read 
them. The Commission says this is 
not in compliance with the law and 
carriers should reject them. 


New Complaints Filed 


Docket No. 23,560, Dayton Steel 
Foundry Co.—Against rate of $2.90 
per net ton on sand, all kinds, from 
points in the Ottawa district to Day- 
ton, O. Alleged unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeds the 
rate of $2.10 to Cincinnati, Toledo, 
and Marion, on crude silica sand, and 
of $2.50 on processed silica sand. 

Docket No. 23,575, Capstan Glass 
Co.—Attacks rate on sand from Berke- 
ley Springs, W. Va., to Connellsville, 
Pa. Seeks just and reasonable rate 
and reparation of $5,854.54. 

Docket No. 23,609, R. H. Smelter.— 
Attacks rates on crushed, ground, pul- 
verized and agricultural limestone 
from Waukesha, Wis., to points in 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio, as com- 
pared with rates from Monroe and 
Sibler, Mich., and with rates on silica 
sand from Toledo, O. 


Portland Cement 


In Docket No. 22,570 the Interstate 
Commission has found rate on cement 
in carloads from Mason City, Ia., to 
Juda and Monroe, Wis., not unreason- 
able, but in violation of Section 4 of 
the Act. The carriers are required to 
remove the violation and the com- 
plaint of Perry T. Fess has been dis- 
missed. 

In Docket No. 20,872, Monarch Ce- 
ment Co., the Commission has denied 
reparation on shipments of cement 
from Humboldt, Iola, and Chanute, 
Kan., and from Dewey, Okla., to points 
on the Rock Island, Panhandle, and 
Santa Fe railroads in the Panhandle 
section of Texas. 





G. E. Employees Accept 
Unemployment Proposal 


More than 75 per cent of the eligible 
employees of the General Electric Com- 
pany have voted to participate in the 
new employees’ unemployment plan, 
President Gerard Swope has an- 
nounced. In proposing this plan to 
the workers, under which the money 
will be raised by equal contributions 
from the employees and the company, 
it was stated that the plan would be- 
come effective upon an affirmative vote 
of 60 per cent of those eligible at each 
works. 

The following works have already 
voted to participate by a majority ex- 
ceeding 60 per cent, and the number 
of participants is still increasing: 
Schenectady, 63 per cent; Lynn, 84 per 
cent; Pittsfield, 67 per cent; Bridge- 
port, 92 per cent; Bloomfield, 87 per 
cent; Philadelphia, 73 per cent; Fort 
Wayne, 73 per cent; and West Lynn, 
73 per cent. 
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Admixtures in Concrete 
to Prevent Permeability 


The author of this article discusses 
the various patents and experiments 
that have been made for admixtures 
to improve the resistance of concrete 
to penetration by water. The article 
discusses particularly the suggested 
methods using organic acids and salts 
(later articles are to deal with other 
methods) and concludes that if the de- 
sire is to produce a concrete of high 
strength along with impermeability it 
is best to avoid the different organic 
substances so far suggested, and to 
obtain a guarantee from the furnisher 
of any waterproofing admixture that 
it will not lower the strength of the 
concrete. Too little attention has been 
paid to the production of a better con- 
crete through the use of hydraulic 
admixtures.—Dr. C. R. Platzmann in 
Tonindustrie-Zeitung 54:676-677, May 
19, 1930. 





Adapt Magnetic Rollers 
to German Rolling Mill 


The Ullrich rolling mill patented in 
Germany consists of two inclined roll- 
ers placed one above the other. 

The lower roller is constructed so as 
to form a type of electro-magnet and 
exercises a tractive force on the upper 
roller, thereby increasing the grinding 
power due to the tractive force adding 
with the weight of the upper roller. 

A special discharging device is pro- 
vided and the machine is especially 
adapted for fine grinding. The power 
consumption is less than that of ordi- 
nary roller mills and may be easily 
regulated by control of the current in- 
tensity. 





Consider Calcium-Sulpho- 
Aluminate Properties 


Numerous investigations on the 
cement bacillus or calcium-sulpho- 
aluminate, the formula of which was 
given by Michaelis as 3CaO.AI.0:.3Ca- 
SO,.30H.0. made since the publications 
of Michaelis and of Candlot, leave no 
doubt concerning the existence of this 
compound; but doubts have been 
variously expressed whether’ the 
cement bacillus is to be found in con- 
crete structures destroyed by sulphate 
action. The investigations reported 
and discussed in this article indicate 
that the existence of the calcium- 
sulpho-aluminate even in synthetically 
formed products such as_ sulphate- 
destroyed concrete is not to be 
doubted. The calcium-sulpho-alumi- 
nate of Michaelis is identical with the 
mineral Ettringite and has, according 
to trustworthy analyses of different 
investigators, the composition 3Ca0O.- 
Al,0;.3CaSO,.31H.0. (in air dry con- 
dition or dried over sulphuric acid). 
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Its optical properties distinguish it 
plainly from other known hydration 
products. 

In addition to the cement bacillus 
there exists (Lerch, Ashton, Bogue) a 
salt poor in sulphate and water, 
3Ca0.Al.0,.CaSO,.12H:.0.. It is only 
stable under quite definite conditions 
and will therefore only seldom be 
found in sulphate-destroyed concrete. 
The cement bacillus forms under 
normal conditions from the foregoing 
salt if this has separated out and 
occurs abundantly in _ sulphate- 
destroyed concrete. When strong mag- 
nesium salt solutions or _ soluble 
carbonates act on concrete, with sul- 
phate present at the same time, the 
Michaelis calcium-sulpho-aluminate is 
not stable, neither is it stable in solu- 
tions warmer than 40 deg. C. or in 
acids; otherwise it possesses a com- 
paratively high stability. 

The best protection against the free 
formation of the cement bacillus in 
mortar and concrete is the use of a 
dense and rich mix which if at all 
possible should be given adequate 
opportunity for hardening in the air. 
—Dr. A. Guttmann and Dr. F. Gille in 
Tonindustrie-Zeitung 54:759-762, June 
9, 1930. 





France Leading Europe 
in Bauxite Production 


Four varieties of bauxite are found 
in France, known respectively as the 
red, gray, white and silica bauxites. 
The first is of the greatest occurrence, 
and is found particularly in the Var 
and Herault regions. It amounts to 
about 85 per cent of the French pro- 
duction, and has several main sub- 
varieties. The first of them, contain- 
ing 57 to 60 per cent alumina, 18 to 
22 per cent iron oxide and 2 to 3 per 
cent silica is used chiefly for the pro- 
duction of aluminum. The second, 
containing about 55 per cent alumina, 
20 to 24 per cent iron and 4 to 8 per 
cent silica, is used largely in the man- 
ufacture of abrasives and of fused 
cements. The third, with 25 to 35 per 
cent of iron and 40 to 50 per cent 
alumina, is used in metallurgy. 

Gray bauxite is used chiefly for 
abrasives, while the white, noted for 
its low content in iron, is used partly 
for the production of refractory mate- 
rials and partly in the manufacture of 
electro-technical porcellan. The silica 
bauxite, containing 25 to 45 per cent 
of silica, is of infrequent occurrence, 
and is used for the production of re- 
fractory materials. 

Bauxite is produced in the depart- 
ments of Var, Herault, Bouches-du- 
Rhone and Ariege. The workings in 
Var are the greatest in all Europe, 
and since 1926 have produced over 
400,000 tons yearly. Exports are 
principally to Germany, England and 





the United States. The size of the 
French bauxite deposits is estimated 
at 60,000,000 tons.—Le Ciment, Feb. 
and Mar., 1930, pp. 69-73 and 120-123. 





Anhydrite Employed as 
Road-Building Material 


Anhydrite, being unsuitable for the 
burning of plaster, is to a large ex- 
tent a waste product of gypsum quar- 
ries, and has found only a few occa- 
sional uses. It can be used as “‘leuko- 
lith” in which finely-ground anhydrite 
added to calcined gypsum sets up hard 
like “estrichgips,” but the grinding is 
uneconomical. Certain quantities also 
are used as raw material for the man- 
ufacture of sulphuric acid. Recent in- 
quiries have brought to light a use 
which seems to offer possibilities for 
a considerable tonnage in Germany— 
road material—and in certain dis- 
tricts roads have even been covered ex- 
clusively with this material. In En- 
tringen during 1928 anhydrite was 
used in one part of the street as a base 
course covered with a top surface of 
limestone, and this has proved quite 
satisfactory, this part of the road be- 
ing dryer than other parts. As a sur- 
facing material anhydrite has the dis- 
advantage that it weathers too quickly 
and becomes fragile; but protected 
with a top surface of limestone it 
serves in such a satisfactory way to 
warrant its being seriously considered 
for road work wherever it is available. 
—Tonindustrie-Zeitung 54: 225, Feb. 
17, 1930. 





Flexible Couplings in 
Cement-Plant Equipment 


Flexible couplings consisting of two 
disks keyed on their respective shafts 
and their peripheries grooved to re- 
ceive a spring passing in a continuous 
circuit through all grooves on both 
disks combine a number of advantages 
for direct machinery drive because of 
their elasticity in both axial and radial 
direction. They have the effect of 
absorbing the axial thrusts in the 
transmission of power from the motor 
to the driven machine, and also slight 
variations that may take place in the 
level of the two machines. They also 
have the practical advantages of rapid 
and simple disassembly, the absence of 
any fragile elements whose breakage 
might cause prolonged delays, and 
negligible wear. They are suitable for 
wide use in cement factories, metal- 
lurgical plants and the like, and be- 
cause of their perfect elasticity are 
used particularly for driving grinding 
mills on account of the considerable 
inertia of the ensemble and the shocks 
occurring in the grinding process.— 
Lucien Chanaud in Le Ciment 35:186- 
189, May 1930. 
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Recent 


Patents 

















AMERICAN , 


Cement 

Manufacture of a cement or plaster 
from gypsum. Francis Mulligan, Bel- 
fast, Ireland, No. 1,766,448. 


Concrete 

Discharge chute for concrete mixers. 
Samuel Shafer, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis., 
assignor to Chain Belt Co., same 
place. No. 1,766,552. 


Mixing drum. Charles F. Ball, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignor to Chain Belt 
Co., same place. No. 1,766,582 


Power transmission unit for con- 
crete mixers. Charles F. Ball, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignor to Chain Belt 
Co., same place. No. 1,766,583. 

Mixing and agitating machine. 
Charles F. Ball, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Chain Belt Co., same place. 
No. 1,766,584. 


Concrete mixer. Byron B. Collings, 
Washington, D. C., assignor to Chain 
Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. No. 1,- 
766,605. 


Manufacture of cement concrete and 
apparatus for use therewith. Arthur 
C. Knipe, Westminster, London, Eng- 
land, assignor to Modern Concrete De- 
velopment Co., Ltd., London. No. 
1,766,911. 


Means for supplying liquid to drums 
of concrete or other mixing machines. 
John F. Burn, London, and John S. 
Lancaster, Leamington, England. No. 
1,767,430. 


Concrete elevating and distributing 
apparatus. James E. Bushnell, North 
Plainfield, N. J., assignor to Ransome 
Concrete Machinery Co., Plainfield, 
N. J. No. 1,767,431. 


Loader bucket for concrete mixers. 
John P. Faber, Dunnellen, N. J., as- 
signor to Ransome Concrete Machin- 
ery Co., Plainfield, N. J. No. 1,767,443. 
Hoists — 

Trolley hoist. Charles H. Locher, 
Hancock, Md., and John P. Burt, 
Kearny, N. J.; said Burt assignor to 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
No. 1,767,467. 


Hoist-line fair-lead. Frank E. 
Brown, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
Harnischfeger Corp., same place. No. 
1,767,735. 

Material Handling 

Dragline bucket. Holger L. Mitch- 

ell, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Har- 


nischfeger Corp., same place. No. 
1,767,691. 

Excavator tooth. Ernst R. Stand- 
fuss, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
Harnischfeger Corp., same place. No. 
1,767,713. 

Shovels 

Power shovel. Paul Burke, Green 

Bay, Wis., assignor to Northwest En- 


gineering Corp., same place. No. 
1,767,576. 
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; soll-Rand Co. 


FOREIGN 


Blasting 

Blasting cartridges. D. Hodge. Brit- 
ish 329,636. 

Apparatus for forming plastic ex- 
plosives into strings. Finska Forcit- 
Dynamit Aktiebolaget. Canadian 301,- 
454, 

Cement 

Process and apparatus for the 
manufacture of cement from pulver- 
ized or granular products. R. Pour- 
baix. French 687,624. 

Crushing and Grinding 

Comminuting mill. 

Manufacturing Co. 


Allis-Chalmers 
(Ray C. New- 


house). Canadian 301,396. 

Tube mill. F. L. Smidth & Co. 
(Michael Tieschow). Canadian 301,- 
499. 


Grinding mill, particularly for the 
preparation of cement raw material. 
Arno Andreas. German 500,551. 

Grinding mill. Arno Andreas. Ger- 
man 500,552. 

Pulverizing mill. 
German 501,147. 

Device for hammer mills. Maschi- 
nen-fabrik Buckau R. Folff Akt.-Ges. 
German 501,149. 

Conical mill. Frederick John Ed- 
ward China and Burt, Boulton & 
Haywood, Ltd. German 501,150. 

Ring mill with driven grinding ring. 
R. Philipp. German 501,036. 

Apparatus for pulverizing coal and 
similar materials. The Washington 
Coal Co., Ltd., and W. J. Drummond. 
French 687,380. 

Improvements in the grinding ele- 
ments used in ball mills. Mines, Fon- 
deries et Forges d’Alais. French 
687,440. 

Improvements in pulverizers. Soc. 
Anon. des Foyers Automatiques. 
French 687,472. 

Grinding mill. E. C. Loesche. French 


Karol Berbeka. 


687,614. 
Pulverizer. G. Martin. French 
687,872. 
Coal crusher. F. Pardel. French 
687,914. 
Improvements in grinding mills. 


Societe Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd. 
French 688,007. : 

Improvements in the cylinders of 
grinding mills. Soc. Anon. des Ate- 
liers Heuze, Malevez & Simon Reunis. 
French 688,034. 

Machine for verifying the fineness 
of grinding of materials of all kinds. 
P. Blomberg and H. Blomberg. 

Centrifugal pulverizer. Schnellpres- 
senfabrik Akt.-Ges. French 688,479. 
Drilling 

Valve chest for rock drills. 
British 311,813. 
W. W. Triggs (Inger- 

British 330,046. 


Inger- 


Rock drill. 
soll-Rand Co.). 


Blowing device for rock drills. In- 
(William Arthur 
Canadian 301,211. 


gersoll-Rand Co. 
Smith). 


Rock drill. 
500,491. 

Blowing apparatus for percussive 
drills. Flottmann Akt.-Ges. German 
500,706. 


Percussive drill device. Alfred Hof- 
man. German 501,194. 

Bit for percussion drills. 
ser. French 687,261. 
Excavating 

Excavating dipper. American Man- 
ganese Steel Co. Canadian 301,160. 

Excavator with two bucket chains. 
Braunkohlen und Brikett Industrie 
Akt.-Ges., Bubiag. French 688,597. 
Firing 

Supply of pulverized fuel for burn- 
ers. Soc. Anon. des Appareils de Ma- 
nutention et Fours Stein. British 
329,828. 

Method and apparatus for burning 
pulverized fuel. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. (Ray C. Newhouse). Canadian 


Franz Beran. German 


H. Wal- 


- 301,395. 


Gypsum 

Apparatus for manufacturing gyp- 
sum products. The Canada Gypsum 
& Alabastine, Ltd. (Leo Vance Robin- 


son). Canadian 301,177. 
Kilns 
Kilns. H. M. Robertson. British 


306,813 and 317,066. 
Magnesia 

Process of producing refractory 
magnesia compounds. Dolomite, Inc. 
(William Doehler). Canadian 301,185. 
Material-Handling 

Skips or lifting cradles. H. J. E. 
W.C. Wynmalen. British 329,643. 

Device for fastening the doors of 
skips and the like. W. E. Evans (Ge- 
sellschaft fuer Foerderanlagen. E. 
Heckel). British 329,696. 


Belt conveyors. T. G. Nyborg and 
M. F. Higgins. British 329,757. 

Chains for conveyors and the like. 
New Conveyor Co., Ltd., H. A. Scott 
and H. Davies. British 329,865. 

Material-handling apparatus. James 
R. Allen. Canadian 301,072. . 


Railway car dumper. Dr. Ing. e. h. 
Heinrich Aumund. German 500,579. 

Shaking trough conveyor. William 
Poxon. German 500,494. 

Process and apparatus for loading 
onto a boat cement sacks delivered 
successively by a bagging machine. 
Bamag Meguin Akt.-Ges. French 
687,272. 





PIT AND QUARRY will furnish, at 
its actual cost, a copy of any patent 
cited above. A charge of ten cents 
per copy is made by the U. 8. Pat- 
ent Office, Washington, D. C., and 
readers may procure a copy directly 
by addressing the Commissioner of 
Patents, with payment for copies 
requested. Postage stamps are not 
accepted by the Patent office. We 
will endeavor to obtain copies of 
foreign patents for our readers but 
we cannot give assurance in every 
case for the reason that copies of 
such patents are not printed for 
distribution as liberally as are the 
American copies, nor is there a 

fixed charge per copy. 
































Legal Information for Operators 














Rights of Producer to 
File Mechanic’s Lien 


During the past few weeks several 
higher courts have rendered important 
decisions interpreting the rights of 
materialmen to file mechanic’s liens. 

Usually, a person who files a 
mechanic’s lien is bound to prove that 
he actually supplied labor or material 
which was used to improve the prop- 
erty on which the lien is filed. Fail- 
ure to prove these facts may result in 
an adverse verdict for the lien claim- 
ant. 

For instance, in Cisco & N. E. Ry. 
Co. v. Diefenderfer, 23 S. W. (2d) 687, 
it was disclosed that a man named 
Clift filed a mechanic’s lien on a rail- 
way company’s property. During the 
trial Clift proved that he had hauled 
and delivered rock to the owner of a 
rock crusher and that the railway 
company had contracted to pay the 
owner of the crusher to deliver 
crushed rock to be used upon its road 
bed. 

However, since Clift failed to prove 
that he had delivered rock to the rail- 
way company, the Court held that he 
was not entitled to a lien, saying: 

“There was no evidence whatever 
that appellee performed any labor or 
work with teams or tools in repairing 
the railroad. The very most that the 
evidence shows is that he quarried, 
hauled, and crushed rock. There is not 
even any evidence that he delivered 
the rock anywhere near the railroad. 
; Thus from the above evidence 
it is seen that the intervener did not 
perform labor on the railroad, but 
merely furnished labor, teams, 
wagons, etc., to gather, load and haul 
a sufficient amount of rock to keep the 
rock crusher of the party who had the 
contract with the railway company 
running. There is no evidence that he 
ever delivered any rock on the rail- 
road.” 


Court Decides Producer 
Can Sue Bonding Firm 


An important question is whether a 
seller of non-metallic materials may 
collect payment for materials from a 
bonding company if the bond guar- 
antees payment for labor and material 
used by the contractors in completion 
of the work. In the recent case of 
Fidelity Co. v. Rainer, 125 So. 55, the 
testimony showed that a bonding com- 
pany furnished a bond guaranteeing 
to the owner that the principal con- 
tractor would perform the terms of 
the contract and that he would pay 
all indebtedness. 

The principal contractor defaulted 
and several subcontractors sued on 
the bond. The Court held the bonding 
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company liable to the subcontractors 
and said: 

“In dealing with contracts calling 
for the payment of money to a third 
person, it is generally declared that, in 
order for such third person to main- 
tain an action thereon, the contract 
must be made for his benefit. Much 
confusion of opinion has arisen as to 
the meaning of ‘intended for his bene- 
fit? ... It thus appears the decided 
weight of authority, recent authority, 
dealing with bonds of the form before 
us, support the view that the stipula- 
tion in favor of parties furnishing 
labor and material is for their benefit, 
and they may sue thereon.” 





Erroneous Description 
May Make Lien Invalid 


Usually, a sub-contractor or ma- 
terial man who fails to exercise care 
to clearly describe the property, when 
filing a mechanic’s lien, forfeits his 
right to a lien. On the other hand, 
it is important to know that the lien 
may be valid if persons familiar with 
the property and its location are able 
to locate it by reference to the petition 
for a lien. 

For instance, in Bothum v. Kreis, 282 
Pac. 414, the description in a petition 
for a lien included an incorrect street 
number, omitted the number of the 
tract block and indicated Book 22 of 
maps instead of Book 22 of miscella- 
neous records. 

The higher Court held the lien valid 
and said: 

“We cannot say as a matter of law 
that the defects which admittedly exist 
in the description are such as not to 
enable ‘a party familiar with the lo- 
cality to identify the premises intended 
to be described with reasonable cer- 
tainty to the exclusion of others.’ ” 





Legal Time for Filing 
Lien May Be Extended 


It is important to know that the 
proper time for filing a mechanic’s 
lien begins from the date labor or ma- 
terial was last furnished to the job. 
For illustration, in American Supply 
Co. v. Alavekiu, 282 Pac. 917, an owner 
complained that a contractor’s work 
was defective. The contractor made 
several efforts to remedy the defects. 
Subsequently he was compelled to file 
a mechanic’s lien to secure payment, 
and the owner contended that the lien 
was void because the contractor had 
neglected to file it within the 90-day 
statutory period after the work was 
done. 

The contractor proved that his lien 
had been filed within 90 days after he 
had performed the last repair work. 
Therefore, the Court held the con- 
tractor entitled to a lien, saying: 





“The claim of lien was filed within 90 
days from the date plaintiff so ceased 
to work and consequently was filed in 
time. ... It did not appear that the 
furnishing of labor and material was 
deferred fraudulently for the mere 
purpose of extending the time within 
which a lien could be filed, but that the 
time which elapsed was a necessary 
element of the performance of the 
contract.” 


When Employer Is Liable 
for Injury to Employee 


Generally speaking, an employer is 
liable for injuries sustained by their 
own employees, as well as workmen 
employed by persons who contract to 
perform work, if the employer con- 
trols the employees and directs them 
in the performance of the work. So 
held the higher Court in Ferrara, 169 
N. E. 187. Here it was disclosed that 
an employee was employed by the 
owner of a motor vehicle who hired, 
for the purpose of hauling non-metal- 
lic products, the vehicle and its driver 
to a man named Guerro who in- 
structed the driver about the same as 
he would his own employee. The 
driver was injured and he sued Guerro 
for damages. Since the driver was 
under the control of the employer 
when the injury occurred, the Court 
held the latter liable and said: 

“There was evidence from which it 
could be found that work of collecting 
and unloading was under the direction 
of the agents of Montrose (employer) 
who was to tell the driver what to do.” 





Dealer’s Right to Lien 
on Municipal Building 


An important point of the law is 
that the right of a material man to a 
lien on the money in the hands of 
municipal officials and due a general 
contractor is not lost although the sub- 
contractor who purchased the material 
is bankrupt. 

For example, in American v. City of 
Newark, 148 Atl. 205, a material man 
sold building material to a sub-con- 
tractor who had a sub-contract to per- 
form work on a municipal building. 

The sub-contractor became bankrupt 
and the material man filed a mechan- 
ic’s lien against the building to obtain 
payment for material furnished the 
sub-contractor. 

This Court held the material man 
entitled to a lien, saying: 

“The lien runs to the material man 
through and by virtue of the contract 
between the municipality and the gen- 
eral contractor, and this is not inter- 
rupted by the insolvency of a sub- 
contractor to whom the municipality 
owes no duty under its contract.” 
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Insurance Problems Discussed 














What Mr. Lloyd Started 


What made you decide to place your 
insurance—your automobile insurance, 
for example—in the particular com- 
pany which is now carrying it? Was 
the reason low rate, financial rating, 
or some personal experience with a 
loss claim? Or did some friend or 
agent in whom you have confidence 
pick out the company for you? Ask 
around a little and you will find that, 
while everyone has some strong con- 
viction which led him to choose his 
present insurance company, the im- 
pelling reasons differ widely. This 
means that there are evidently several 
factors by which an insurance carrier 
may be judged, and no one company 
can meet every test with a perfect 
score. 

It is a hard job to choose the insur- 
ance company which will fill your re- 
quirements most advantageously. An 
insurance policy must really insure or 
it is worthless at any price; yet you 
do not want to pay an unnecessary 
price for conservatism. Unlike differ- 
ent grades of merchandise, one policy 
looks just like any other until after 
you have suffered a loss, and then it 
is too late to make any change. 


Neutral Advisers 

Buyers are sometimes confused, un- 
fortunately, by the insurance solicitor’s 
attitude. If an agent criticises a com- 
petitor he may be just “knocking,” o1 
he may with entire dignity and justice 
be pointing out an important weak- 
ness. You often have to go to a 
neutral, therefore, to check up on 
salesmen who give you conflicting 
stories about their concerns. In 
choosing an insurance adviser for this 
purpose, make sure that you find some- 
one whose experience has been broad 
enough to make his judgment of value. 
Friends, business associates and some- 
times lawyers like to tell the merits of 
the “best” insurance company for you. 
Such men usually base their opinion 
on one experience with loss adjusting 
or a few contacts with rates and policy 
forms; very seldom have they seen 
enough cases to have a real perspec- 
tive. The best adviser is a full-time 
insurance man who studies his busi- 
ness constantly and in whose integrity 
you have confidence. He sees more of 
the practical qualities of insurers in a 
week than others do in a lifetime. 
Outside of the insurance business 
bankers tend to have the broadest 
knowledge and their recommendations 
are worthy of consideration. 

In applying the fundamental tests 
which one can use to judge the quality 
of an insurance company, one finds 
first of all that there are four entirely 
different kinds of carrier. In legal 
organization, these are all unlike each 
other. Before you decide on a partic- 
ular company, therefore, you should 
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see whether its general background is 
satisfactory. These four kinds are 
Lloyds, stock companies, mutual com- 
panies and reciprocal associations. 


Origin of Lloyds 


The honor of founding the great 
business vf insurance cannot be def- 
initely placed with any one of several 
old European enterprises, but among 
the early patrons was a London gen- 
tleman by the name of Lloyd. 
Strangely enough, this Mr. Lloyd was 
neither a banker nor a capitalist. In 
fact, he operated a “pub,” which is 
English slang for a saloon, coffee 
house, or possibly one might say a 
semi-public club where congenial souls 
met to “swap” stories. Mr. Lloyd’s 
“nub” was a popular meeting place for 
ship captain’s in the days when Span- 
ish men-o-war, pirates and the inevi- 
table terrors of uncharted seas made 
voyages dangerous and losses fre- 
quent. Finally someone thought up 
the scheme of having several men 
share the risk of loss on each cargo 
in return for a premium or fixed price. 
So Mr. Lloyd hung a blackboard on his 
wall and such entries as the following 
were posted on it: 

Betsy Ann—to India 
Value of Cargo £10,000 
John Green........ £2,000 for £20 
James Smith...... £5,000 for £50 
William Brown... .£3,000 for £30 

In old English Messrs. Green, Smith 
and Brown were called the “under- 
writers,” because they wrote their 
names under the name of the ship, and 
thus insurance men came to be called 
underwriters. Note, too, that Mr. 
Green put twenty pounds in his own 
pocket. In case of loss he was liable 
individually for £2,000. If he could not 
meet his obligation, the ship owner 
could not call on Mr. Smith to make 
up the difference. 


Based on Individuals 


The essence of Lloyd’s insurance is 
that the insured pays a fixed premium 
(with no assessment or extra liability) 
in return for which he gets full cover- 
age. The insurers, however, do not 
pool their resources. Each under- 
writer pockets his individual share of 
the premium and is liable for a pro- 
portionate share of any loss, but is not 
jointly liable for the losses of the 
other underwriters. 

The Lloyd’s style of insurance, there- 
fore, is just as safe as are its backers. 
If every underwriter puts up in es- 
crow substantial cash reserves to 
cover his risks, it is sound insurance, 
but if the reserves consist of prom- 
issory notes and other unsecured as- 
sets, it is a different story. 


American Imitators 


Most of the “grief” arising from the 
purchase of Lloyd’s insurance comes 
from the common belief that “Lloyd’s” 


is the name of an insurance company 
when in fact it is only the name of a 
certain style of conducting the insur- 
ance busingss. The association of un- 
derwriters’at Lloyd’s building in Lon- 
don is a direct continuation of the old 
sea captains. London Lloyds, as this 
group is called, has plenty of assets 
and is financially sound. Many Amer- 
ican imitators have sprung up, how- 
ever, capitalizing mainly on the pop- 
ular misunderstanding over the name. 
Some of these are sound, and some are 
not. If you are offered Lloyd’s insur- 
ance, therefore, ask “what Lloyd’s,” 
then see whether yours is a strong 
Lloyd’s with plenty of backing or 
whether it is one of the weaker satel- 
lites. 

Another kind of insurer is the stock 
insurance company. This is the typi- 
cal American style of organization 
and carries the great majority of all 
branches of fire and liability insur- 
ance. A stock company is a corpora- 
tion with invested capital and surplus 
as well as premium reserves to protect 
its obligations. The policyholder pays 
a guaranteed price in return for a full 
cover policy. There is no contingent 
liability, assessment or other uncer- 
tain factor. The next issue will com- 
plete this subject and will consider 
especially the mutual and reciprocal 
types of insurance. 





First Sky Ambulance in 
Service in Southwest 


Mining companies in the Southwest 
can now avail themselves of the first 
commercial aérial ambulance, with a 
speed of 150 miles an hour, in cases 
where patients must be taken to hos- 
pitals or to their homes over great dis- 
tances and cannot stand the jolts of a 
ground vehicle. The plane, a Lock- 
heed-Vega with 425-hp. Wasp motor, 
is owned by the California Aerial 
Transport Co. and will be kept on call 
at the hangar at the Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport. Equipment for the 
plane was supplied by the E. D. Bul- 
lard Co., distributors of safety equip- 
ment. 





Miniature Golf Courses 
Opening Up New Market 
The mushroom-like growth - and 

popularity of miniature golf courses 
throughout the country is creating an 
additional market for producers of pit 
and quarry materials, and thousands 
of tons have already been used in their 
construction. 

Sand, gravel and crushed stone are 
used to a large extent around tees, for 
walks, hazards and traps, while con- 
crete is used on most of the tiny 
courses for building artificial water 
hazards, curbs and elevated tees. 
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Nelson Introduces New 
Tractor-Powered Crane 


The N. P. Nelson Mfg. Co., Passaic, 
N. J., announces a new tractor crane 
as an addition to its line of material- 
handling equipment. 

Power is supplied by a McCormick 
No. 20 industrial tractor having the 
wheel base lengthened to 96 in. Crane 
movements are rendered independent 
of transmission and clutch by a direct 
drive but can, if desired, be rendered 
simultaneous with forward or back- 
ward travel. The entire crane mech- 
anism may be cut out by the master 
clutch on the direct drive thereby 
avoiding unnecessary wear and tear 
when not in actual use. 





View of tractor-powered crane. 


Reduction gears are inclosed in cast- 
iron housings and are easily removed 
without disturbing hoisting or topping 
shafts. Gear boxes are brass-bushed 
throughout and special precautions 
have been taken with respect to lubri- 
cation. Shaft openings are provided 
with rawhide oil seals. Cut worm 
gears are employed with oversize fric- 
tion clutches for control of topping 
and swing motions. 

The hoist-drum shaft located under 
the seat is provided with a 14-in. 
free-shifting drum equipped with an 
asbestos-faced cone clutch, foot-brake 
and a pawl for holding the load. The 
thrust screw is composed of two heavy 
iron castings with square-cut threads. 
Separate provision for lubrication and 
adjustment for wear is made by rotat- 
ing the stationary half. 

Large Timken roller bearings are 
used for the drum and a Timken 
thrust bearing is placed between the 
drum and thrust screw. 

The mast is a steel casting revolv- 
ing on large ball bearings contained 
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in a massive, cast-steel base. Block 
equipment is made interchangeable to 
suit varying loads. 

The telescoping boom is adjustable 
between 12 ft. and 17 ft. When low- 
ered the height is 9% ft. from the 
floor to the top of the rooster. 

The hoisting drum is geared to give 
a hoisting speed of 200 ft. p.m. on the 
single line with engine at full throttle 
speed of 1000 r.p.m. 

Loads of 1,000 lb. can be swung 
anywhere in a 17'-ft. radius; 2,000 
lb. to a radius of 10 ft. and directly in 
front of the crane; and 3,000 lb. can 
be picked up but should not be swung 
to the side. 





Woven-Wire Screen Made 
of Special Alloy Metal 

A recent development in screens is 
announced by the Ludlow-Saylor Wire 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., under the trade 
name of “Spring Steel.” 

The claim made for screen construc- 
tion with this alloy is that woven-wire 
screens get greater tonnage out of 
crushing and sizing equipments due to 
less frequent shutdowns for making 
screen replacements. 

A study of the first installation 
made by the Ludlow-Saylor Co. in 
1926 indicates that two cylindrical 
outside jackets, mounted outside a re- 
volving screen handling crushed lime- 
stone are still in service and that their 
appearance is still excellent despite 
the four years of hard service to 
which they have been subjected. The 
illustration shows a section of this 
original installation. 

As applied to vibrating screens, 
“Spring Steel” woven-wire units have 
been subjected to a number of conclu- 
sive tests on copper ore in Arizona, 
lead-zine ore in Missouri, by-product 
coke in New Jersey and in the pit 
and quarry industries throughout the 
United States. This alloy has lasted, 
it is claimed, several times as long as 
ordinary screens. 

Having passed through the experi- 
mental stage, they are now furnished 
in all the grades required for heavy 
sizing duty. 





Woven wire screen. 








Underground Shovel Is 
Mounted Upon Crawlers 


The newly-developed crawler mount- 
ing for the Nordberg-Butler shovel 
made by the Nordberg Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has materially 
broadened its field of application. This 
shovel was originally designed to oper- 
ate on rails, which of course necessi- 
tated the laying of short track sec- 
tions as the drift or tunnel advanced. 
In some cases, there were objections 
to a machine of this type, because of 
the work involved and the time lost, 
not only to loading but to drilling and 
other operations, because of the ne- 
cessity of track preparation. This new 
model was built to overcome these 
objections. Furthermore, by eliminat- 


























Dipper at end of crowd and rotated upward for 
filling. 


ing track work and making it possible 
to start loading sooner, this has in 
turn permitted more rapid advance 
to be made. For handling loaded 
cars, it is only necessary to lay down 
short temporary track sections, until 
sufficient advance has been made to 
lay full length rail. In this manner, 
loading is not held up because of track 
work. 

In actual comparison on the same 
job with the two types of shovels, the 
crawler model cut the overall loading 
time in half. In addition to saving 
time and money, this new model has 
the further advantage of being more 
adaptable to loading in large tunnels, 
rooms and stopes. Being full-revolv- 
ing it will load into cars from either 
side, or directly back of the shovel. 
It can be moved quickly from place to 
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place and is not hampered by track 
layout. 

The crawler is of all-steel construc- 
tion, the treads being made of special 
alloy steel. Each tread is driven by a 
separate four-cylinder air motor, so 
arranged that both treads can be run 
in either direction, or one tread in one 
direction and the other in the opposite 
direction. This permits turning the 
shovel in extremely confined places: in 
fact the shovel will turn in an 8-ft. 
circle. The treads are fairly short and 
facilitate maneuvering. 

When the shovel is being moved, 
crawlers are controlled by the two 
levers. At the front of the shovel is 
a wide shoe, which takes the down- 
ward strain exerted by the dipper 
when digging. When moving the 
shovel, this shoe can be quickly raised 
by means of a ratchet lever operating 
the raising screws. Normally when 
moving up, it is not necessary to raise 
the shoe, as it can be readily pushed 
over or through such loose material 
as may be laying on the bottom. 

This shovel, like the rail-mounted 
model, operates on compressed air 
from the regular mine air system. All 
the movements of the dipper from 
crowd to dumping are secured from a 
direct-acting thrust cylinder. Revolv- 
ing the shovel on the crawler is done 
by a four-cylinder air motor of the 
same type as used for the crawler. It 
will operate in a drift 6 ft. in width 
at the dipper height and 8 ft. in over- 
all height. 

The weight of the shovel complete 
with crawler is 7,500 lb. 


Small Locomotives Are 
Driven by Ford Engines 


The Brookville Locomotive Co., 
Brookville, Pa., announces a new gaso- 
line locomotive equipped with the 
Ford Model AA engine applied to two 
new series of its locomotives of 2, 
242, 3, 3% and 4-ton size. 

The application of the Ford engine 
to the locomotive has resulted in ob- 
taining a capacity and performance 
greater than would be expected in so 
small a unit. An interesting feature 
of this equipment is the use of the 
four-speed, heavy-duty Ford trans- 
mission in conjunction with a reverse 
drive, rendering all four forward 
speeds available in either direction. 
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Locomotive with Ford engine. 
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Tests at the plant have demon- 
strated that the motor, which develops 
40 hp. at 2,200 r.p.m., is sufficiently 
powerful, when in low gear, to slip all 
four wheels of a 4-ton unit on a dry, 
sanded rail. 

This is significant due to the fact 
that the drivers, equipped with steel 
tires, develop approximately 25 per 
cent more traction than the type em- 
ploying chilled faces, formerly used. 
In high gear a speed of 15 m.p.h. can 
be attained on light rails with but 
slight danger of derailment due to the 
use of spring journals and extra wide 
wheels with deep flanges. 

Undoubtedly the feature of employ- 
ing a Ford power plant, clutch and 
transmission will appeal to operators, 
as service and parts are almost uni- 
versally available from regular Ford 
dealers. 





Offer New V-Belt Drive 
for Power Transmission 


To meet the demand for an efficient, 
economical, and simple means of 
power transmission, the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, 
N. J, has recently placed the Multi-V- 
Drive on the market, developed in con- 
junction with the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. after months of study and 
experimentation. This drive consist; 
of a number of endless molded V-belts 
running in V-grooved sheaves combin- 








Multiple V-belt drive. 


ing a new long-life type of rubberized 
material, impervious to dust and mois- 
ture, with an improved V-grooved 
sheave. 

The Goodyear Emerald cord belts 
used in the Worthington Multi-V- 
Drive combine, in the correct ratio, 
high power capacity, long flexing life, 
low stretch and accurate cross-section. 
The load-carrying members are high- 
grade cotton cords arranged in paral- 
lel lines and concentrated about the 
neutral axis. The rubber is of high 
quality and each belt in the Multi-V- 
Drive takes an equal share of the 
transmitted load. 

Each sheave is carefully grooved, 
machined and finished so that the 
grooves present a smooth surface for 
each belt, and the wedging action be- 
tween the belts and grooves results in 
a slipless, powerful grip which com- 
pensates for, but differs from, the ini- 
tial tension in a flat belt drive. 

The smooth, grooved construction 
of this drive, together with the fact 
that there is an exact mathematical 





relationship between the groove and 
the molded shape of the V-belt, results 
in an effective conformity of belt to 
sheave which assures maximum power 
transmission, assuring a positive grip, 
without binding or backlash, and actu- 
ally transmitting about 99 per cent of 
the applied power at high speed ra- 
tios, over short centers without idlers. 

This drive is said to be the most d2- 
pendable type yet devised as where it 
is used there can be no sudden break- 
downs, each application being so engi- 
neered that, should one of the belts be 
ruptured, those remaining will carry 
the load until replacement is made. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
this drive are high efficiency; long 
life; negligible maintenance; quiet op- 
eration; neatness; small floor space; 
constant speed; elimination of idlers, 
lubrication, and belt dressings; higher 
speed ratios; and freedom from break- 
downs. 


Stone Trucks Have 
Aluminum Bodies 


Dump trucks equipped with alumi- 
num bodies are being offered by the 
Sterling Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. After a thorough test of the ap- 
plicability of aluminum bodies to truck 
hauling, they have been found to be 
most practical and pay for themselves 
in a surprisingly short period of time, 
by permitting the carrying of greater 
payloads. 

An example of this is demonstrated 
with the chain drive Model DC26, 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. This is one of two trucks de- 
livered to the Manegold Stone Co. of 
Milwaukee. The total weight of this 
truck is 13,300 lb., compared to 15,380 
lb. when equipped with an ordinary 
body. This difference in weight per- 
mits carrying an additional ton and 
still keep within the rated maximum 
capacity of the truck. 

This model, with an aluminum body, 
permits carrying 8 cu. yd. .of gravel; 
in hauling crushed limestone, it car- 
ries 9 cu. yd. Loads of other mate- 
rials are increased in like proportion, 
enabling the operator, in this manner, 
to carry considerably more material 
per load, which, naturally, cuts down 
the hauling cost per ton or yard. 

The body shown was built by Heil 
and is also equipped with a Heil hoist. 
The sub-frame, ells, rivets and weld- 
ing are all of aluminum and make a 
very impressive-looking job. 




















Truck equipped with aluminum body. 








Use Improved Contacts 
on New-Type Starter 


The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O., announces a new 
2300-v. electro-magnetic starter, oil- 
immersed, complete with overload re- 
lays, and_ self-contained potential 
transformer for 220-v. control current. 

This starter is designed for across- 
the-line starting of squirrel-cage, syn- 
chronous and primary circuits of slip- 
ring motors. There are no bell cranks, 
toggle or lever mechanisms between 
the armature and movable contact 
arm. The latter, mounted on the di- 
rect-acting armature, is supported by 
one large bearing pin and, since the 
entire unit is immersed in oil, dust is 
excluded and perfect lubrication as- 
sured. 

The contacts employed are quite 
different from previous designs of 
2300-v. starters in that they open and 
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Automatic motor starter. 


close the circuit with a wiping-and- 
rolling motion, are in duplicate and 
are easily and quickly inspected and 
renewed if necessary. 

A cut-away view of the device is 
shown. The heavily-welded tank in- 
closes the unit completely wired and 
the equipment can thus be mounted 
alongside of the motor in the plant 
without building an expensive control 
room for the starters. Automatic con- 
trol of the starter can be arranged by 
using any of the usual actuating de- 
vices. 

The illustration shows an automatic 
field-switching panel, which is re- 
quired for synchronous motor opera- 
tion, mounted in a cabinet and at- 
tached to the upper part of the tank. 





Welder Has Ammeter and 
Voltmeter on One Dial 


A new welder with a rating of 600 
amperes has recently been announced 
and placed on the market by The Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 

The new welder was developed as a 
result of a demand for a greater in- 
tensity of welding current for use 
with large size metallic and carbon 
electrodes. This machine can also be 
used to supply current for the “Elec- 
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tronic Tornado,” a process of auto- 
matic carbon-are welding. The welder 
may be had in either the portable- 
truck or stationary-truck types. It is 
motor-driven, and has variable-volt- 
age regulation with a current range 
of from 180 to 750 amp. The motor 
and generator are direct connected. 
The operating mechanism of all con- 
trols is contained in a ventilated in- 
closed steel cabinet with regulators 
and switches mounted on a _ panel 
forming one side of the cabinet. The 
control panel contains a rheostat, di- 
verter switch, safety starter switch, 
volt-ammeter and wing-out terminals 
for cables. This unified control 
greatly increases the simplicity of the 
operation of the generator. The con- 
trol cabinet is mounted directly over 
the motor-generator for easy access 
which also permits the removal of the 
motor-generator armature, without 
disturbing other parts. 

The use of a combined voltmeter 
and ammeter makes possible the read- 
ing of voltage and amperage on a 
single dial eliminating the use of a 
separate, delicate ammeter which 
would be subject to excessive wear, 
due to the large output keeping the 
ammeter needle blocked against the 
high-limit pin on the dial. For this 
reason, the volt-ammeter has a longer 
instrument life. The face of the volt- 
ammeter is mounted flush with the 
control panel affording the utmost 
protection possible. 

Terminals for the lead cables are 
equipped with wing-nuts, a feature 
which makes quick and easy connec- 
tions possible, especially when it is de- 
sired to reverse the polarity of weld- 
ing current and also eliminating the 
necessity of a reversing switch. 





New Oxygen-Acetylene 
Manifolds for Welding 


In order to furnish small users of 
oxygen and acetylene with an econom- 
ical means of gas distribution, the 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., New York, 
N. Y., announces two small capacity 
manifolds. Where it is necessary to 
have a number of welding stations and 
the consumption of gases is not large 
enough to warrant the installation of 
an acetylene generator and large oxy- 
gen manifold, these small units will 
prove to be an effective means of hav- 
ing a piped supply of gases. 

The 6-cyl. oxygen manifold is of the 





Acetylene manifold. 


wall type and has the duplex feature 
just as the larger manifolds have, so 
that three cylinders may be changed 
while the bank of three on the other 
side is maintaining the supply of 
oxygen. 

The 4-cyl. acetylene manifold is also 
of the wall type. Each cylinder lead 
has a valve in the header so that each 
cylinder is independent of the others. 
This makes it possible to use either 
1, 2, 3 or 4 cylinders at the same time, 
so that a cylinder may be replaced 
without shutting off the acetylene 
supply. Each cylinder connection is 
fitted with the approved Prest-O-Lite 
flash arrestor. The manifold is sup- 
Prest-O- 


plied with connections for 
Lite cylinders. 

The 4-cyl. acetylene manifold is de- 
signed for installations where piped 
acetylene is required and where the 
installation of a generator would not 
The installation of these 


be feasible. 








Oxygen manifold. 


manifolds must conform with all 
standard regulations and the advice of 
the manufacturer should be obtained 
before making an installation. 





New Bin Equipped with 
Patent Clam-shell Gates 


The James B. Seavern Co., Batavia, 
Ill., announces a new bin having some 
rather unusual features in portable 
mixing equipment. The standard size 
is 50-ton capacity and the total weight 
is 6 tons including the batcher. The 
bin proper, without the top, is of 30- 
ton capacity and a partition meets in 
the center to facilitate the spotting of 
the bucket by the crane operator. 

The compartments are divided, al- 
lowing approximately 60 per cent for 
stone and 40 per cent for the sand by 
volume. On the bottom line of the 
batchers a wooden platform is ar- 
ranged enabling the operator to manip- 
ulate patented clam-shell gates con- 
trolling the flow of aggregate from the 
bin above to the separate batchers be- 
low. The batch hoppers are provided 
with U. S. Government scales con- 
forming to Illinois specifications for 
road and bridge construction, and the 
clam-shell gates are so arranged that 
a jerk of the lever will bring the tell- 
tale dial to zero or within a pound of 
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New type of portable bin. 


the desired weight at the right mo- 
ment. 

These bins are built in a manner en- 
abling them to be assembled or 
knocked down in as short a time as 
possible and particular attention has 
been paid to ease in erection. The four 
supporting legs are provided with 
hinge joints so that they may be read- 
ily secured in place without the neces- 
sity of holding the leg independently 
to align the holes for the insertion of 
bolts. The top of the bin can be de- 
tached if necessary should low bridges 
be encountered along the route. 

The width of the bin being only 8 
ft. it is practical to transport the unit 
from place to place over highways 
having a maximum width of 16 ft., 
of which there are a considerable 
number in Illinois alone. 

While the standard size is as stated 
50-ton capacity these units may be ob- 
tained in greater capacities if-desired. 





Ready-Mix Association 
(Continued from page 17) 
L. Shiely and Alex. Foster, was 
appointed. 

With reference to the report sub- 
mitted by the organization committee 
this was accepted in practically the 
same form as submitted. The report 
as accepted was as follows: 


1. That the name of our organization 
should be The National Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete Association. 

2. That its purpose shall be to promote 
the welfare and best interests of those en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of 
ready-mixed concrete. 

3. That the membership shall be divided 
into two groups: Members and Associate 
Members, as classified at the Chicago 
meeting. 

4. That the officers of the association 
shall consist of a president, three regional 
vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treas- 
urer. 

5. That the officers of the association 
shall constitute, with the addition of one 
member at large, the executive committee 
of this association. The member at large 


shall be chosen by the executive com- 


mittee. 

6. That an advisory and technical com- 
mittee of the association shall be ap- 
pointed, of which the president of The 
National Ready-Mixed Concrete Associa- 
tion shall be chairm: in, the other members 
of the committee to consist of the mem- 
bers of the executive committee and of one 
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representative from each of the following 


organizations: Associated General Con- 
tractors, American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, National Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion, National Crushed Stone Association, 
National Lime Association, National Sand 
and Gravel Association, and National Slag 
Association, the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, and of such additional associations 
as shall be designated from time to time 
by the executive committee. (This article 
was modified as previously ‘indicated. ) 

7. That the direction of the activities 
of his association shall be vested in the 
executive committee. 

8. (Eliminated.) 

9. That the headquarters of the associa- 
tion shall be located in the same city as 
the president until such time as the asso- 
ciation shall employ a full-time executive 
officer. When such officer is employed, 
the permanent headquarters of the asso- 
ciation shall be elected by the executive 
committee. 

10. That a committee shall be appointed 
at this meeting, consisting of a chairman 
and two members, to draw up a constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the association. 

11. That the staff of the association at 
this time shall consist of an assistant sec- 
retary, who shall work under the direction 
of the president. 

12. That the executive committee shall 
be authorized to make such disbursements 
as are necessary and to incur such obli- 
gations to fulfill the recommendations of 
this report. 

13. That the dues of the association for 
the first year shall be as follows: 


Members 


Located in cities up to 50,000 population— 
$50 per year. 

Located in cities of 50,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation—$100 per year. 

Located in cities of 100,000 to 
population—$150 per year. 

Located in cities of 250,000 to 500,000 
population—$250 per year. 

Located in cities of over 500,000 popula- 
tion—$300 per year. 


250,000 


Associate Members 
Flat basis of $100 yearly 
Considering the fact that this was 
the first meeting a relatively large 
number of persons were present as 
will be seen by the following registra- 
tion list: 

Ahearn, V. P., National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Brooks, R. E., National Equipment Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bunn, George N., Clinton Motors Corp., 
Reading, Penn. 

Boyd, J. R., National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Bainbridge, H. B., Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., New York City. 

Butler, H. W., Whitmore Rauber and 
Vicinus, Rochester, IN; ¥. 

Burke, J. E., the Ready Mixed Concrete 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Connor, C. W., American Road Builders 
Association, Washington, 13 SR Oe 

Connar, V. N., Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Coffman, Herbert, Hercules 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Daniel, R. B., Ketchum MacLeod and 
Grove, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Dann, Alex W., the Ready Mixed Concrete 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Drain, R., Rosslyn Steel and Cement Co., 
Washington, D. 

Donohue, E. P., Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Donulson, J. E., Sloss-Sheffield Iron and 
Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Ellsworth, C. E., National Lime Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C 

Ellis, George C., Ransome Concrete Ma- 
chine Co., Dunelle on, N. 

Eisenberg, Cc. D., the York Concrete Co., 
York, + oy 

Ferguson, S S. A., Jaeger Machine Co., Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

Frack, P. D., the Good Roads Machinery 
Co., Kenneth Square, Penn. 

Foreman, H. E., Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Washington, D. C. 

Foster, Alexander, Jr., Warner Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

Gilmone, H. H., West Penn Cement Co., 
Butler, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Garber, M. B., the Thew Shovel Co., Lo- 
rain, Ohio. 

Ginsberg, Frank I., H. O. Penn Co., New 
York City. 

Goldbeck, A. T., National Crushed Stone 
Associ: ition, Ww ashington, D. C. 
——, J. P., Parke Concrete Carrier, 

New York City. 
oun Oo. J., Super 


Cement Corp., 


Concrete Corp., 


Washington, D. C 


Graham, W. G., Super Concrete Corp., 
Washington, D. C. ; ; : 
Hill, Edwin F., Jr., Transit Mixers, San 

Francisco, Calif. 


Jones, J. A., West Penn Cement Co., But- 
ler, Penn. . 
Kennedy, W. H., Johns-Manville Corp., 


Pittsburgh, Penn. ; : 

Kolinski, Jim, Kolinski Ready Mixed Con- 
crete, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Levison, Arthur 7 ae Blaw-Knox Co., 
burgh, Penn. ’ 

MacGregor, Roy A., Highway Truck Mix- 
ers, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

McLean, R., Transit Mixers, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

McBride, R. R., Heltzel Steel Form an@ 
Iron Co., Warren, Ohio. 

Miller, A. E., Chain-Belt Co., 
Wis. ; 

Mumma, Walter M., Pennsylvania Supply 
Co., Harrisburg, Penn. 

Melzer, K. H., C. S. Johnson Co., 
paign, Ill. 

— A. R., Butler Bin Co., 


Pitts- 


Milwaukee, 


Cham- 
Waukesha, 


Wi 

Ornita, Ed M., Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

Prushing, Roy D., Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Rosser, Robert C,, Ready Mixed Concrete 
Co., Wilkes- Barre, “Penn. 
Stauffer, PB. Fuller Co., 

Penn. 
Seward, P. F., American Road Builders 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
Shiely, Albert RR, £& -L. Shiely .Ce., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Thomson, H, F., 
Louis, Mo. 
Walker, Stanton, National Sand and 
Gravel Association, Washington, D. C. 
Wilson, James J., Silica Products Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Aquagel Sales 
Corp., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Watt, A, G., Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Allentown, Penn. 

Whitman, Byron W., Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Co., Reading, Penn. 

Young, R. B., Toronto Ready Mix Con- 
erete Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and Mon- 
treal, Que. 


With reference to the next meeting 
no definite arrangements were made 
but the consensus of opinion seemed to 
favor the same date and place of meet- 
ing as that of the National Sand & 
Gravel Association. 

Discussion of the organization re- 
port consumed the morning session 
and, in the afternoon, problems of the 
industry were discussed informally. 


Catasauqua, 


yeneral Material Co., St. 





Chicago Material Men 
Establish Association 


Building supply interests represent- 
ing a large percentage of the tonnage 
handled in the Chicago district have 
organized the Building Material Deal- 
ers Association of Chicago. Its pur- 
pose is to cooperate in all trade activi- 
ties for the development of better con- 
ditions in the industry. 

The new organization, which came 
into official existence July 1, will func- 
tion in connection with the recently 
established Material Dealers’ Credit 
Bureau and all who are affiliated with 
the association automatically become 
members of the credit bureau. A. J. 
Druecker, of N. J. Druecker & Co., is 
president. Headquarters will be in 
the Builders Building. 

E. E. Hively, secretary of the credit 
bureau, will act in the same capacity 
for the association. Mr. Hively stated 
that the interests handling 80 per 
cent of the tonnage in the Chicago 
district are now affiliated with the 
new organization and it is expected 
that all material dealers in Chicago 
will become members. 
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metallic mineral producers. 





Each publication listed below contains information of interest to non- 

Readers may obtain, without charge—eacept 

where a price may be stated—and without obligation, copies of any of these 

publications by writing directly to the manufacturers who publish them. 
Please mention PIT AND QUARRY when writing. 

















Cars 

Dump Cars and Grading Equip- 
ment. 144 p., 317 ill. (Catalogue No. 
80. Western Wheeled Scraper Co., 
Aurora, Ill.) Complete catalogue of 
entire line of material-handling ma- 
chinery and accessories. Will be sent 
on request to any plant executive. 


Compressors 

“Ford Builds Another.” 1 p., 1 ill. 
(Bores & Strokes for July, 1930. 
Schramm, Inc., Chester, Pa.) De- 
scribes and illustrates the use of air 
compressors in building the new plant 
of the Ford Motor Co. at Edgewater, 
Ni: J. 


Crushers 

Bulldog Finishing Gyratory Crusher 
—Type T. 21 p., 11 ill. (Traylor En- 
gineering & Manufacturing Co., Allen- 
town, Pa.) Technical bulletin describ- 
ing a modern gyratory crusher in all 
its details. Valuable to the engineer 
and operator. 

Crusher Bulletin. p, p., VI ill. 
(Bulletin C-94. McLanahan & Stone 
Mfg. Co., Hollidaysburg, Pa.) De- 
scribes and illustrates a line of roll 
crushers and accessories in detail with 
close-up views of various parts. 


Grinding Machines 

“Cement Center Pulpstones Elimi- 
nate Iron Drum.” 3 p., 3 ill. (Grits & 
Grinds for June, 1930. Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass.) Describes and illus- 
trates the use of reinforced concrete 
as a center core for pulpstones used in 
paper industry. 


Locomotives 

Brookville Locomotives. 8 p., 13 ill. 
(Brookville Locomotive Co., Brook- 
ville, Pa.) Describes a new line of 
gasoline locomotives equipped with 
Ford engines. 


Pumps 

Centrifugal Pumps. 16 p., 27 ill. 4 
charts. (Bulletin No. 215. Pennsyl- 
vania Pump & Compressor Co.) De- 
scriptive bulletin on double suction, 
single-stage centrifugal pumps with 
data on operation and practical infor- 
mation and formulas for the operator 
and engineer. 

Fahralloy Pump Impellers. 8 p., 27 
ill. (The Amsco Bulletin for July, 
1930. American Manganese Steel Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill.) Articles on 
pumps, hydraulic dredges, slurry feed 
pipes, manganese on wheels, etc. 


Screens 
Screen Bulletin. 6 p., 6 ill. (Bulle- 
tin S-28. McLanahan & Stone Ma- 
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chine Co., Hollidaysburg, Pa.) De- 
scribes and illustrates a variety of 
screens including revolving heavy 
duty, scalping, scrubber and washing, 
and vibrating screens for all materials. 


Shovels 

Nordberg-Butler Shovel. 11 p., 16 
ill. (Bulletin 40-B. Nordberg Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) Describes a 
new rail-mounted, compressed-air-op- 
erated shovel for loading in narrow 
and restricted places. 

Nordberg-Butler Underground 
Shovel. 4 p., 8 ill. (Bulletin 40-C. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 
Describes and illustrates a new 
crawler-mounted shovel of the same 
type as that described in Bulletin 40-B. 

“The Commerce Street Viaduct, Dal- 
ins, Tex.” ip. 3 ill. (The P € 
Crowd for July-August, 1930. Har- 
nischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.) 
Describes and illustrates the construc- 
tion of a 2,200-ft. viaduct to span the 
Trinity River at Dallas, Tex. 

Miami Shovels. 6 p., 22 ill. (Folder. 
The Miami Trailer-Scraper Co., Troy, 
O.) Describes and illustrates the 
Caterpillar tractors. Many close-up 
views of machines in use in the field. 

The Ruston-Bucyrus 1030. 26 p., 43 
ill. (Ruston-Bucyrus, Ltd., London, 
Eng.) Descriptive bulletin detailing 
the No. 1030 shovel. 


Washers 

Washer Bulletin. 12 p., 10 ill. (Bul- 
letin W-26. McLanahan & Stone Mfg. 
Co., Hollidaysburg, Pa.) Describes 
and illustrates cylinder washers, steel 
log washers, washing screens, scrub- 
bers and contains plant layouts using 
them. 


Welding 

Weldite Yellow Jacket Electrodes. 
4p., 5 ill. (Descriptive Bulletin No. 6. 
Fusion Molding Corp., New York, N. 
Y.) Semi-technical articles on welding 
unbeveled sections, selection of elec- 
trodes, operation and costs. 


Miscellaneous 

Construction Equipment. 36 p., 70 
ill. (National Equipment Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) New catalogue de- 
scribing and illustrating a most com- 
plete line of construction equipment 
with illustrations of same in actual 
construction jobs. 


Steel 

Stroh Process Steel for Cement Ma- 
chinery. 16 p., 29 ill. (Stroh Process 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.) Describes 
and illustrates an alloy steel cast in 
conjunction with soft steel in one 
solid mass. 





Beckwith Machinery Co. 
Constructing New Plant 


The Beckwith Machinery Co., Cater- 
pillar tractor and equipment dealers 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., have just awarded 
contract to The Austin Co. for the 
erection of a new brick and steel build- 
ing, 204 ft. by 116 ft., located at 6600 
Hamilton Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The structure will have a showroom, 
warehouse and complete service shop, 
with modern facilities for handling the 
company’s products. The shop and 
storeroom will be served with a 5-ton 
overhead electric crane with a 60-ft. 
span, running the full length of the 
building. The building will be com- 
pleted some time in October. 





New Corporations 





Transit Mixed Concrete, Inc., 539 
Livingston St., Cincinnati, O. Jules 
Gradison, William S. Schwartz. 500 
shares n.p.v. 

Lea County Sand, Gravel & Clay 
Co., Hobbs, New Mex. W. B. Childers, 
Hobbs; R. P. Fullerton, Santa Fe, New 
Mex. $50,000. 

Inter-City Sand & Gravel Co., 
Springfield, Ore. K. R. Chase. 

Marshalltown Sand & Material Co., 
Sioux City, lowa. Fred Miller, pres., 
Sioux City; E. H. Lowderbaugh, sec., 
Des Moines. $50,000. 

Economy Sand & Gravel Co., 
Omaha, Nebr. W. W. Wenstrand, 
Carl A. Manska. $25,000. 

Nebraska-Iowa Sand & Gravel Co., 
Omaha Grain Exchange Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebr. A. R. Roberts, president; 
George A. Roberts, vice-president; J. 
H. Hine, general manager. Dredging 
plant at mouth of Platte River near 
Plattsmouth, Neb., to be completed 
in 30 days. 

Reliable Sand & Gravel Co., 25th 
St., Canton, O. P. T. Butcher, presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. L. Armstrong, 
vice-president; Mrs. M. P. Nighman, 
secretary. Leased pit from L. D. 
Burd Construction Co., Canton, O. 

Chester Valley Lime & Products 
Co., care Corporation Service Co, 
Wilmington, Dela. $400,000 pfd.; 
6,000 shares com. n.p.v. 

Colfax Gravel Co., Inc., Colfax, La. 
J. D. Burnett, president; J. F. Calmes, 
vice-president. $75,000. 

Wallis Stone Co., Bedford, Ind. 
S. R. Wallis, C. R. Johnston. $50,000. 

Little Rock Stone Products Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. Dwight  S. 
MeVicker, V. C. Johnson, J. C. Baker. 
500 shares n.p.v. 

Riviere-a-Pierre Granite Ltd., Ri- 
viere-a-Pierre, Que. $20,000. 

Marbles Northwest Ltd., care James 
I. Morkin, 322 Somerset Bldg., Winni- 
peg, Man., Can. Edward F. Hurd, 
Albert G. Duthoit, Harold R. Annis. 
$50,000; 10,000 shares n.p.v. 

Greenwood Marble Co., Carrolton 
Ave., Greenwood, Miss. R. A. Billups, 
pres. $5,000. 
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NO TWO OF THESE THREE 


COULD HAVE BUILT THIS MACHINE 


Bucyrus-Erie quarry shovels, makers of records in output and economy, took 
years to design. 


To build the faster, sturdier machines modern quarries need, the viewpoint 
of every man was studied. Trips to hundreds of quarries. Hours with shovel 
operators. Days of wading through cost records and conferring with gravel 
and stone producers. Months in the design room where a hundred or more 
skilled engineers tapped half a century of shovel experience. More months 
in the shop, turning out shafts and castings of new and finer steels. Tests 
and refinements of the finished machines. 


Today they are the best quarry shovels in the world because they are the 
best Bucyrus-Erie can produce—designed and built through the co-operation 
of operator, owner and engineer. No two of them could possibly have done it. 


If you want maximum output in toughest rock, combined with lowest possible 
operating cost, investigate these efficient machines. Let us send you speci- 
fications of the size you need. 


Representatives throughout the U. S. A. Offices or distributors in all princi- 
pal countries. Branch Offices: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, San Francisco. 


BUCYRUS-ERIE COMPANY, manufacturers of the only 
complete line—all sizes, types and powers. Plants: South 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Erie, Pennsylvania, Evansville, 
Indiana. General Offices: South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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